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Irving Berlin 


How “Israel Baline’’ became America’s favorite songster 


What Collier’s Buys 


Editor William L. Chenery himself tells what ‘the National Weekly” 


needs in manuscripts 


Writing Novels to Sell 


Li D’Orsay continues his series on novel writing 


How Famous Authors Write 


A study of the methods used by James Branch Cabell, Hugh Wiley, 
Theodore Dreiser, Fannie Hurst, Kathleen Norris, Peter 


A $5000 Prize Winner 


Mrs. Niemeyer’s own story of how she won a five thousand dollar 
essay contest 


Julia Peterkin 


A “two-thirds” portrait of the author of “Black April” 
and “Scarlet Sister Mary” 


























I Am Interested In Your Problem 


Readers of Writer's Digest have told me that for months they hesi- 
tated to write me for fear that I might not consider their letter worth 
answering. They thought that because I had been editor of several maga- 
zines and had written for many, I would not be interested in them, since 
they were beginners who had not sold. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. I get my greatest satisfac- 
tion from helping a beginning writer solve his problems. I like to talk 
to him, man to man, even if the conversation has to be through letters. 

I like writers to come to me and say: “I have lived an ordinary life. 
I know I'm not a genius; but I am interested in life, and I want to write 
stcries and sell them.” Then we discuss these “ordinary experiences” and 
“ordinary persons.” Almost invariably we find the material for stories. My 
friend and student may admit that he isn't a stylist, that he hasn't even 
been to college. All right! If we can’t write for the big magazines, we'll 
write for the small ones which don't demand style. The writer gets sales 
while he is growing. 

Recently a woman who had been self-supporting before her marriage 
wrote me: “I used to work. Now I am married and have some time of my 
own. I don’t know anything about writing, but I want to try it.” 

I asked her to write me about her interests. She did not write well, 
but there was a note of sincerity in her copy. I helped her plot some 
stories, and last week I had the pleasure of sending her a check from 
Marriage Stories—her first sale. 

A secretary wrote me to know if he could write stuff during his spare 
time that would bring him some money. Gossipping by letter about his 
interests, I found he liked prize fights and had kept notes on some of the 
fighters he had seen in action. We plotted a story from these notes and 
sold it to Argosy, the check going to him ten days ago. 

These are typical examples. In the past six weeks I have helped my 
writers get twenty-four sales. None of the authors are “great”; they are 
just beginners from all walks of life. They came to me skeptically, think- 
ing I was an old, bearded academician who wore glasses tethered with a 
black ribbon. They found instead a more or less young man from the west 
who wishes that he were back there now, a person who understood their 
problems, shared their interests, and gave them the help necessary to sell 
their copy to the magazines in a much shorter time than they imagined 
possible. 

If you want to know about the twenty-four sales mentioned, or about 
the methods used in getting them, write to me. I don’t like to receive 
letters which merely say: “Please send particulars.” Write me and be 
yourself. I’m human, and I do not wear whiskers. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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NEARLY 1,000 PAGES! 


Bound in maroon library linen. 
Stamped in gold. 


Each book 64%, by 9% inches. 


John Gallishaw, who has taught many of 
today’s successful short story writers, takes 
the guess-work out of writing. 


In THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO 
WRITE A STORY, Mr. Gallishaw ex- 
plains the two kinds of plots upon which all 
stories are based and the development of 
plot by definite presentation units. Twenty- 
one successful stories are analyzed line by 
line. This volume alone is as indispensable 
to the writer as a Case Book is to the lawyer. 


TWENTY PROBLEMS OF THE 
FICTION WRITER explains, analyzes and 
solves all the problems which, taken as a 
whole, comprise the technique of the short 
story. You will find here the solution to 
all those problems which have puzzled you, 
worried you, and perhaps held you back 
from success. 








These two books 
constitute 
A Complete 
Home Study Course 
in 
Short Story Writing 


Are your stories just what the editors 
are looking for? 


Undoubtedly you have material in mind 
for many interesting stories. But when you 
sit down to write you find it difficult to get 
started; you hesitate as to just how to go 
about it. Or, perhaps you complete the story 
and send it to a magazine only to have it 
come back witha non-committal rejection slip. 


Yet it may be an excellent story—a story 
for which editors would be glad to pay you 
well. What is wrong with it? The fault 
may be a minor one, easily correctable. The 
rejection of your story is not necessarily a 
reflection upon its inherent merit or upon 
your talent as a writer. 


Here is an inexpensive course that may 
help you. It will give you a step-by-step 
method for developing any modern short 
story from the gathering of material and 
the planning of structural outline to the 
completion of a dramatic, artistic, and above 
all, salable production. 

Decide for yourself if these books will 
bring you profit. You may examine them 
for five days at our expense. Use this coupon. 





FREE 


For each purchaser of these I 
two books, Mr. Gallishaw him- I 
self will make ABSOLUTELY |! 
FREE a $10 analysis of a short l 
story manuscript. A letter ac- { 
companying the books will give I 
full details. 

I 
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FREE EXAMINATION 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, charges prepaid, John Gallishaw’s 

Complete Course in Short Story Writing in two volumes. After 

five days I will either return the books or send you $1.00, and 

$1.00 each month for ten months, or $10.00 in full payment at once. 


W.D. 12-29 
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Writer’s Digest is your 


best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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. . . wife of a cotton planter . . . an enemy of censorship .. . preferring 
André Gide to Edgar Guest . . . and Harlem to Broadway . . . a prophet with- 
out honor . . . some call her a red-haired witch. Dale Warren writes of her 
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no buttons 
no diplomas 
not even a class yell... 


We offer only intelligent, practical advice and information to 
help you SELL your manuscripts. If you subscribe to WRITER’S 


DIGEST your chance of selling your efforts has increased. 


























ARTICLES and stories in WRITER’S DIGEST are published 

solely with this purpose in mind. Important editors of such 
magazines as Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, Delineator, and a 
host of pulp paper magazines such as Black Mask, Action Stories, 
Love Romances, North-West Stories, Detective Fiction Weekly, All- 
Story, and many others are contributors to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
They tell you, the writer, what they want to buy. 


Is it possible to get better, or more accurate information? 





N addition such well known and recognized critics and literary brokers as 
Laurence D’Orsay, August Lenniger, and Thomas H. Uzzell write in- 
structive material each month. 
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How Famous Authors Write 


The Methods Employed by James Branch Cabell, Hugh Wiley, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Other Contemporary Writers are as 
Important to Them as Hammer and Nails are to a 


Carpenter. 


Their Methods are the Foundations 


Upon Which They Build Their Own 
Individual Style 


By HERBERT CERWIN 


UTHORSHIP, the most fascinating of 

the arts, has in its fold a group of 
peculiar human beings, popularly known as 
successful authors. Peculiar, not by the 
way they wear their clothes or leave their 
hair grow but by the manner in which they 
write, the methods they employ and the ex- 
tremes to which they go to obtain results. 
Seldom when we read a poem, a short 
story or a novel, do we hesitate long enough 
to realize the anxiety, the suffering: and 
the headaches the author endured to write 
a certain paragraph or a line. And the 
irony of it lies in the fact that if we do be- 
come aware of it, the author has not suc- 
ceeded! Art should be unconscious. The 
moment we begin selecting phrases and 
sentences and exclaiming, “Isn’t this beau- 
tiful?” all that the author has strived for 


has failed. 


Each writer has a certain method which 
he follows. In developing his stories and 
in the creation of characters he must remain 
close to it, or he fails miserably. The pro- 
cess of each author is so different that one 
can readily comprehend why their style of 
writing is distinctly opposite. 

Take Arnold Bennett ; he will never make 
an erasure or correction in his original 
manuscript. He draws in elaborate initials 
at the beginning of each chapter. Samuel 
G. Blythe’s typewriting is so bad, there is 
only one stenographer in the artist’s colony 
where he is living who can read it. 


ANNIE HURST has spent as much as 

a month on a single short story. Jesse 
Lynch Williams told me he had rewritten 
one of his stories twenty-five times. Will- 
iams seldom reads any fiction. “Asking 














Gouverneur Morris 
(top center) is the 
great grandson of 
Gouverneur Morris, 
the American 
statesman. He him- 
self is a contrib- 
utor to the maga- 
zines and one of 
the foremost Amer- 
ican novelists. 


Peter B. Kyne 
(above) just after 
around of golf. His 
first story was ac- 
cepted by The 
Saturday Evening 
Post. He wrote one 
of his best selling 
novels in 32 days. 











Robinson Jeffers (above) is hailed as 
the only present living American poet 
with any recognized signs of genius. 
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Edwin Markham 
(above), poet and 
lecturer. His poem, 
“The Man with the 
Hoe,” received 
world - wide atten- 
tion, being hailed 
by many as “the 
battle-cry of the 
next 1000 years.” 
Markham must 
have the quietude 
of the night and 
the early gleam of 
dawn through his 
windows before the 
lines come to him. 
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a writer to read is like inviting a postman 
to take a walk,” he points out. “Instead of 
enjoying the story, good as it may be, he 
finds himself saying, ‘Why did the author 
do this, and why didn’t he do that?’ ” 

W. Somerset Maugham works only in 
the morning from 9 until 12 o’clock. “After 
1 o’clock,” he says, “my brain is dead for 
that sort of thing.” Peter B. Kyne has no 
method nor does he ever worry about not 
having any plots. He sits down at the 
typewriter and just writes. Kyne starts 
around 11 o’clock in the morning, after eat- 
ing a late breakfast, and continues until 2 
or 3 in the afternoon. 

Kyne prefers to typewrite his stories rath- 
er than to dictate them, although he employs 
a stenographer to make a clean copy of his 
manuscript. * He works fast — incredibly 
fast. He never takes more than two days 
to complete a short story, and he has writ- 
ten one of his best selling novels in 32 days. 
He will write at any time of the day, at any 
hour, and has seldom rewritten a story. 
His first story was accepted by the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

James Branch Cabell will contemplate a 
book or a story for a time, and then set a 
definite date on which to begin work. He 
sits down at his desk at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and does not stop writing, except 
to eat and sleep, until he has finished the 
first draft. He prefers to write at night. 


LTHOUGH the methods perfected by 

writers are as numerous as the stars, 
the most unusual is the one employed by 
Kathleen Norris. Mrs. Norris spends half 
her working time playing solitaire, when 
conversations and scenes in the story she is 
about to write unroll themselves plainly and 
clearly. 

Hugh Wiley, the creator of the famous 
“Wildcat” stories of negro dialect, has also 
adopted a unique process. Once he has the 
central idea of the story, he will write out 
a synopsis of it, which is usually half the 
length of the completed story. If he is 
about to write a 10,000-word narrative, the 
synopsis will probably contain around 5000 
words. When he has the plot well in hand, 
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he will either dictate it into the dictaphone, 
write it in long hand or on the typewriter, 
according to his mood. He has no specific 
time to write, and there may be days when 
he will not compose a line. 

Contrary to his wife, Charles G. Norris 
finds it exceedingly difficult to write and is 
compelled to make four copies of his work. 
One is done in long hand, then he typewrites 
it, and the third time the stenographer gets 
it and, after further revisions, the fourth 
draft goes to the publishers. 

When at work, Norris writes eight hours 
a day. He starts early in the morning and 
writes until noon. In’the afternoon he looks 
after his mail, eats his supper and takes a 
short nap between 5 and 5:30. At 8:30 he 
begins to work again and sometimes con- 
tinues until long past midnight. The second 
part of one of his recent novels was written 
in a San Francisco hotel. It is interesting 
to note that when he started to write the 
second part on September 19, until it was 
completed on February 12, not once did he 
“at a single meal outside of his room. This 
included the Christmas holidays. 


THEODORE DREISER goes to work as 
if he were going to a business office. 
He works steadily and without much hesita- 
tion all day. Sinclair Lewis does about the 
same only he uses a typewriter. Stewart 
Edward White, when he collaborated with 
Samuel Hopkins Adams on a book, told 
me that one morning when the latter was 
living at his home he heard some noise out- 
side. White, the famous hunter and out- 
door writer, ready to shoot the infamous 
prowler, began searching for him. In the 
darkness he saw the faint shadows of 
Adams pacing vigorously around. He was 
looking for inspiration. 
The working hour of Gertrude Atherton 
She writes 


~ 


starts as early as 7:30 o’clock. 
until 1 o’clock and then stops for the day. 
In the afternoon she reads and goes to bed 
before 8 o’clock and continues to read. It 
usually takes her from five to ten months 
to complete a novel. 

Achmed Abdullah, whose full name is 
Captain Syyed Shaykh Achmed Abdullah 
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Nadir Khan el-Iddrish-syieh el-Durami, 
works in an apartment that looks more like 
a setting for an oriental play than a studio. 
For many years he made his living by writ- 
ing epigrams for a popular magazine, com- 
posing them by the yard and selling them 
at twenty-five cents apiece. 


BEFORE he became an author, Harold 

Bell Wright was a sign painter and later 
a clergyman. His sale of books surpasses 
almost any other writer in America. If 
he has any literary style it is difficult to 
find, but even he does not pretend to have it. 

Wright is more of a preacher than a 
fiction writer. We can understand this 
better when he explains his method of writ- 
ing. Before he starts a novel, he prepares 
a short argument, as other writers prepare 
an outline or a plot. 

“The system I employ,” he says, “may 
have been used for centuries, or it may be 
original. I have wondered whether it is 
old or new. In starting to write a novel, 
the first thing I do is to figure out why I 
am going to write it. Not what is the story, 
or why? I mull this over a while, and when 
it is pretty straight in my mind I write out 
the argument. 

“No suggestion of plot, you see. No in- 
cidents, scenes, location, nothing done at 
first except the argument, but it is the heat 
and soul of the novel. The novel is merely 
this argument presented through the medi- 
um of characters, plot, incidents and the 
other properties of the story. Next come 
the characters, each standing for some ele- 
ment or factor in the argument. Up to the 
last copying of ‘The Eyes of the World,’ 
no characters had been named. They were 
called in the copy, Greed, Ambition, Youth 
or whatever they represent to me in the 
writing of the story.” 


T IS practically impossible for Edwin 
Markham of “The Man With the Hoe” 
fame to attempt to do any literary work 
during the day. He must have the quiet- 
ness of the night, and the early gleam of 
dawn through his windows before the lines 


come to him. Most of “The Man With the 
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Hoe” came to him early one morning, when 
he suddenly awakened in bed, and thought 
of the poem beating upon his brain. As 
his pen ran over the paper, little did this 
school teacher know that he was writing 
himself into an international reputation. 

The poems in the first volume of Elinor 
Wylie’s were written over a space of only 
a few months. She wrote seldom but very 
rapidly and with enviable ease. She has 
written as many as six poems in one single 
night. Bernard Shaw creates all of his plays 
and almost all of his other material in short- 
hand. He has found this as the only way 
to match the speed of his brain. -Ordinary 
writing or typing is too slow for him. As 
to dictation, he wouldn’t hear of it. 

Robinson Jeffers, the poet who has been 
acclaimed by critics as America’s most im- 
portant genius, writes in a stone tower he 
constructed himself and which is located on 
a sea-beaten cliff in northern California. 
He climbs up to the stairs of his tower and 
here on the top, where there is just enough 
room for a small telephone table and desk, 
he writes his epics of verse. 

When inspiration fails him, Jeffers opens 
up a trap door, which brings him out to a 
stone bridge, where he sometimes walks 
back and forth for hours. Once an idea 
comes to him, he goes back through the 
trap door to his workshop and begins to 
write. He has an unusually abnormal pulse. 
When Jeffers writes in the mornings it is 
only forty beats a minute. In the afternoon 
it increases to sixty! 


LMOST all of the authors mentioned 
have created their own methods and pe- 
culiarities in writing. They have been de- 
veloped either by instinct or subconsciously, 
and they become a part of the author’s tool 
chest. They are as important to his work 
as a hammer and nails is to a carpenter. 
Without them a writer is lost. His method 
of writing is the foundation upon which he 
builds his own individual style. 
Epitor’s Nore: A comparison of the methods 
of contemporary writers with those of past cen- 


turies (published in July 1929 Wruirter’s DiceEstT) 
will prove unusually interesting. 
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Julia Peterkin 






Five Years Ago the Author of “Black April” and “Scarlet Sister 
Mary” Was an Unknown Writer. Today the Literary Guild Has 
Selected One of Her Books and Her Publishers Report a 


Steady Sale of Her Novels. 


The Vivid “Two-thirds” 


Portrait That Follows Was Written as Tribute 
to Her by the Publicity Manager of a 
Competing Publishing House 


By DALE WARREN 
Houghton Miffin Co. 


HE has flaming red hair and a slim, white 
neck. ‘Titian missed a good bet by not 
waiting for her. She was an ugly child 
with a beautiful sister and nothing thrills 
her more than to be called good-looking. 
Frances Newman once told her that she 
had a classic head with a modern interpre- 
tation. She has made countless men cry. 
Deliberate rudeness startles and then en- 
rages her. A talented musician at twenty, 
she is an accomplished writer at forty-five. 
Her husband is William George Peterkin, 
a South Carolina cotton planter. She re- 
grets the passing of the old order and looks 
upon herself as the last mistress of Lang 
Syne Plantation. Opposed to prohibition 
and lynching, she is mad about cock-fighting. 
Her favorite beads are amber. 
The coincidence of having been born with 
a caul on Hallowe’en has given her what 
the Gullah negroes call second sight. There 
are those who say that she is a red-haired 
witch. She likes to lie flat on the earth with 
her feet turned up to the sun. She does not 
think we were made for happiness, else there 
would be more of it. Very often she can’t 
stop laughing. She has an uncontrolled 
passion for the sea, and both she and Theo- 
dosia Burr selected the same summer resort. 
In New York she stays at the Shelton Hotel. 
She has a keen eye for fragile yellow butter- 
flies, but does not like guinea-hens because 
she says they are nothing but turtles covered 
with feathers. 
Majestic and statuesque, she enters a 


room like some high-born Juno. Too little 
pleasuring annoys her and spring blossoms 
make her restless. Havana she finds de- 
lightful: all color and life, wicked and re- 
ligious, roses and beggars’ sores, cock-fights 
and early Mass. For correspondence she 
uses small sheets of pumpkin-yellow sta- 
tionery, folded once in the middle. She likes 
red-haired women, but thinks red-haired 
men are dreadful. Carl Sandburg, she 
claims, is like her own kin. Her great pride 
lies in doing the things she does not dare to 
do. An enemy of censorship, she looks for- 
ward to a day when the truth shall cease to 
offend. All artistry, she says, must be cruel. 
The negro as a conventional comic charac- 
ter has no more chance in her writing than 
in her philosophy. She crammed “Black 
April” with incident and description because 
she thought it was the only novel she would 
ever write. She is conversational at break- 
fast and in the heat of an argument lets her 
coffee turn stone cold in the cup. Almost 
any cigarette satisfies her. Nothing can ex- 
press her contempt for smart alecs, particu- 
larly of the literary order. The perfect wife, 
she insists, is the beautiful moron. (sic) 


N THE evening, she wears a long Rus- 
sian shawl, straight from the fair at 
Nishni Novgorod. Among her new dresses 
is one that begins at the top with warm yel- 
low and shades down into a golden brown. 
Superstitious herself, she is not above put- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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A Mastery of One’s Materials and Ways of Handling Them is the 
Only Short Cut to Literary Success 


By Tuomas H. Uzze.i 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier's; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


AST night I attended a play on Broad- 

way which is failing. Some $20,000 
has been expended to make it a success. 
After a short run, it is not attracting the 
public and soon will be taken off, leaving 
its producers with a serious loss. A mem- 
ber of the producing firm told me that the 
author of the play absolutely refused to per- 
mit any changes made in the ’script, which 
he claimed was “inspired”; it was an “ar- 
tistic conception which must not be tam- 
pered with even by himself.” Since the 
’script had an original idea, the producers 
“took a chance” with the temperamental 
playwright and have lost. 

My friend repeated to me in detail the 
conversations —altercations would be a 
more accurate word—between the producers 
and playwright. The former wanted rad- 
ical changes in the second and third acts. 
The playwright wanted to know why the 
changes were necessary. The producers 
couldn’t tell him, but insisted on them. The 
question arose as to what the play was all 
about anyway. Nobody, not even the au- 
thor, seemed to know. None of these men 
with years of experience in the theatre knew 
what was the central interest or “heart” 
of the play. 

Now the truth was, to my mind, that there 
were three different story interests or 
“hearts” to the play. There were too many 
“ideas” in the thing. These different story 
interests were not integrated with each 
other; they couldn’t be followed by the au- 
dience which becomes confused and so loses 
interest. 

The thing the play needed was to subor- 
dinate, or throw out completely, at least two 
of the story leads in the play and make the 








utmost of the one remaining. This was not 
done because the playwright simply didn’t 
know what story interests are. His pro- 
ducers knew but it was an instinctive sort 
of knowledge which they could not explain. 


HE irony of this situation is that a fair 

understanding of what story interests 
are can be learned by any one of intelligence 
in a few hours’ study, yet the theatrical firm 
will lose thousands of dollars before it will 
do this studying and the young playwright 
will begin his Broadway career with a dis- 
mal failure rather than make an effort to 
get at one of the foundation principles of his 
art. They won’t learn these things for the 
same reason that thousands and thousands 
of struggling fiction writers won’t learn 
them: such study would involve theory, and 
most human beings abhor any kind of the- 
ories, hypotheses or abstractions. 

It is a weakness of most human beings to 
want to do everything quickly with the mini- 
mum of effort, even though we know that 
we will go much farther in the long run if 
we “make haste slowly,” and lay down a 
good foundation for future building. We 
want to “take a chance,” “cut corners,” “put 
the thing over” in a hurry and—spend the 
money! A mastery of one’s materials and 
ways of handling them (what we call tech- 
nique) is the only short cut in any art, but 
most students of art are impatient with it. 
We Americans, especially we American fic- 
tion writers, are so much interested in re- 
sults that we have no concern for causes 
that lead to such results. “Let’s go! Never 
mind where we’re going ;” that is our motto. 

Most of us are intelligent enough to know 
that that is not the sound way to go at the 
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mastery of any art or craft, and so, to soothe 
our consciences, we rationalize. Our short- 
sighted, lazy approach to fiction we attempt 
to justify by asserting that fiction writers 
are born—not made; that “‘no one can teach 
creative art,” that “either a writer knows 
how or he doesn’t;” that study of literary 
art “cramps one’s style,” deadens one’s in- 
spiration, and, finally, that great writers 
never took lessons in their art anyway. 

Every one of these rationalizations is the 
bunk; immature, amateurish sentimental- 
isms. Each one is the child of an unsophis- 
ticated mind and a laggard imagination. 
Every great writer /ias taken lessons in his 
art; literary biography is crowded with the 
dogged persistence, the enthusiasm with 
which they pursued their labors as students. 
They may not admit that they have been 
through a learning period, but they have 
nevertheless. 


ERE’S an example: Sir Gilbert Parker, 
the noted British novelist, once said in 
an interview that he did not believe in 
schools or teachers of fiction writing, only 
to add a minute later that when he was try- 
ing to get a start an editor friend read his 
first stories and told him to throw them into 
the wastebasket. Said the editor once: “Gil- 
bert, you have here the finest collection of 
titles I ever saw.” In other words, Sir Gil- 
bert learned that he knew nothing then about 
story values. If this isn’t instruction in fic- 
tion writing, I’d like to know what it is! 

As for cramping one’s style by the study 
of technique: well, the greatest poem turned 
out during the great war, “Flanders’ Fields,” 
was done, the author tells us, as a “technical 
exercise in a certain meter” between duties. 
Chopin, one of the most inspired musical 
composers that ever lived, wrote his famous 
composition “for the black keys” as a tech- 
nical stunt that delighted him. His brilliant 
series of concert etudes are all written to 
give pianists exercise for certain fingers. 

A study of technique in the best sense is 
urged upon you by every thoughtful writer 
and critic. “As the art of fiction is an art,” 
writes Professor Brander Matthews, “its 
processes have to be painfully acquired, like 
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the processes of any other art, painting, or 
sculpture, or architecture. As these pro- 
cesses have to be learned, they may be 
taught.” 


“The art of fiction,” states Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, “is expression rigidly restricted, 
bound in by a thousand rules of custom and 
law of its own medium. No artist of whom 
I am aware has ever broken these rules and 
laws even to the slight extent which we 
timidly call revolutionary, without first un- 
derstanding them and acquiring the skill to 
vork with them. Even after fracturing 
them a trifle, he has but imposed new ones 
of his own which shackle his imitators. In 
other words, the success of a work of art 
depends to a great extent upon its employ- 
ment of the weapon of form, and any stu- 
dent-artist who is not made aware of this, 
who is not made familiar with form, not 
taught to move easily and with assurance 
in its bonds is not taught the first essentials 
of his trade.” 


ECENTLY I read a novel written by a 
woman with an unusual gift of expres- 
sion. Two years of hard labor she spent on 
this first bid for fame and fortune. It was 
beautifully written, full of effective char- 
acterizations, authenticated here and there 
with close observations of life. It ended 
with the death of a small child, dearly loved 
by its parents. The child, while waving 
good-bye to its mother leaving on a steamer, 
fell from the dock and drowned. It was the 
only episode of any consequence in the close 
of the story. With that episode the whole 
story collapsed and I so reported to the au- 
thor. 


“But,” protested the author, “my story 
is supposed to show the evil of divorce.” 


I insisted that it showed nothing about 
divorce. 


“The child,” explained the author, “lost 
its life because the parents were divorced.” 


I told her that I understood that the child 
lost its life because it slipped on the dock. 
“If your novel proves anything,” I argued, 
“it proves that docks should have railings 
about them, or, more sensibly perhaps, that 
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children shouldn’t be admitted to that par- 
ticular part of that dock.” 

The author argued that if the parents 
hadn’t been divorced, they would have been 
together on the steamer and the child with 
them, wherefore she wouldn’t have lost her 
life. 

I agreed to this, but added that it was 
equally true that if the child had gone to 
the steamer with her father instead of with 
a nurse, or if she hadn’t had new shoes on, 
or if the mother hadn’t waved to her from 
the steamer, or if a hundred or more things 
had been different, she wouldn’t have lost 
her life either. The loss of the child had no 
necessary or logically artistic connection 
with the divorce. 

Comprehending a problem like this is im- 
possible without grasping the logical relation 
between character and dramatic scenes in 
which such character is functioning. The 
principle involved is not at all complicated. 
Understanding it is a problem of literary 
technique. The principle involved can be 
learned from any sound textbook on literary 
theory in a few evenings’ study. Such 
study would have prevented this novelist 
from making the technical error which ru- 
ined her story and nearly wasted two years 
of her time! 


HAVE before me a letter from a young 

man who reports having made $4,000 in 
three months from the sale of western and 
war stories to the “pulps.” He says that 
before this period of success he was selling 
only one out of three or four stories and 
getting low prices. “Action stories are not 
high art,” he writes, “but I decided that they 
did involve human character and that I 
wasn’t getting enough character into them. 

“I made a study of the essentials of 
drama, learned how to classify characters, 
isolate their traits and invent action which 
would maintain these traits in their integ- 
rity. Fora time I was refused. Then grad- 
ually I saw the light, made a few experi- 
ments with the new technical principles I 
had learned and, to my vast delight, I began 
selling everything I wrote, getting generally 
about twice the figures I got before.” 
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This young author admits that he is still 
not producing art, but he has reduced his 
writing of popular stories to a system, he 
enjoys his writing far more than before, and 
he is seeing the world and piling up a bank 
account. He has no special gifts except 
those of hard work and intellectual curiosity. 
His success he attributes largely to the 
practical value of a winter’s study of literary 
technique. 


N MY own opinion the technique of fic- 

tion can most certainly be taught, but it 
is the only phase of writing, aside from 
grammar and rhetoric, that can be taught. 
A writer can learn from an editor or from 
actual work in an editorial office what good 
story ideas are, and he can be helped to 
know what his forte in writing is, but be- 
yond these things little can be done for him. 
“Inspiration,” if it means anything at all, 
means a strong desire to write, and no one 
can give a writer this impulse if he hasn’t 
it already. 

The chief error most people make in 
thinking about technique is that it is some- 
thing apart from the ideas and purposes 
with which the writer works. Technique 
to them is a series of rigid rules or fixed pat- 
terns which misguided teachers superimpose 
on a student’s work, thus forcing him to 
achieve a result apart from his purposes. 
They forget that technique is merely a means 
to secure a given end, and this means any 
end the author himself may have in mind. 
If technique won’t help a writer to secure 
his own purpose, it is a faulty technique. 





N SPAIN there are real advantages in be- 

ing a writer, as Ernest Hemingway, 
author of “A Farewell to Arms,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, can testify. Dur- 
ing his recent stay in Madrid, he had his 
pockets picked in boarding a crowded street- 
car in the dark. The thief got away with 
Hemingway’s passport, identification card 
and papers before he could get him in the 
jam. A bull-fight critic of the author’s ac- 
quaintance stated in his paper that Heming- 
way was an illustrious escritor and greatly 
handicapped by the loss of his documents. 
The thief mailed them to Mr. Hemingway. 
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Russian Pity 


Tolstoy, Dostotevski and Turgeneff Did Not Write the Sufferings 
of the Suppressed Peasants for Sadistic Delight, But Because 
They Were Battling for a Relief From These Suffer- 


ings. 


The Future of Russian Literature is 


a Puzzling Question 


By E. WALKER HArtTLEy 


LL throughout history, the literature 

of pity and indignation has wielded 
a power indeed “mightier than the sword.” 
It has brought about wars and reforms and 
sometimes in its mistaken 
zeal has created a havoc al- 
most impossible of remedy. 

We can not judge yet the 
sociological merit of the 
New Russia which was 
largely accomplished through 
the writings of the pre-Revo- 
lution Russians. But it is 
an amazing fact that almost 
to a man these writers select- 
ed as their subject the 
wrongs of the peasant, and 
wrote with such stark and 
pitiful realism as to awaken 
a national conscience and 
make articulate a naturally 
submissive and fatalistic 
people. 

This literature of Russia 
is very young, most of it 
having been produced in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And since the novel was the popular 
form during that period, the Russian adopt- 
ed it as his vehicle of expression and pro- 
duced, without the gropings which preceded 
such achievement in Europe, such master- 
pieces as “Anna Karénina” and “The Broth- 
ers Karamazov.” 

Much has been written of the morbid 
quality of Russian writing, and we know 
that such giants among the Russians as 








Tolstoy and Dostoievski were neurotic, but 
we must respect the motives of these men. 
They wrote the sufferings of the suppressed 
so poignantly because they were battling 
for a relief from those suf- 
ferings; not from a sadistic 
delight in portraying them. 
And they approached their 
subject from many different 
angles. 

Tolstoy attacked the sup- 
pressed from the detached 
angle of the dilettante at 
first. Surfitted with pleas- 
ure, and world weary, he 
turned to the Russian peas- 
ant as an escape. His genius 
made him realize the dra- 
matic value of the pitiful. 

Yet, why did Tolstoy, the 
young dandy of his father’s 
regiment, a man whose life 
was and could remain de- 
tached from the sorrows of 
the Russian peasant, attempt 
to “go to the people?” Why did he take 
“atonement” as his eternal theme? Why, 
finally, did this passionate devotion to “the 
people” cause him, in a sad recantation and 
artistic suicide, to write, “I consign my own 
artistic productions to the category of bad 
art, except the story, ‘God Sees the Truth’ 

and ‘The Prisoner of the Caucasus’ 
... because not understanded of the 
people.” 


COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY, 
Son of the great Russian Author. 


We find the answer in that peculiar phe- 
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nomenon, an artist who in his zeal created 
a thesis so great that it becomes a religion 
which he must embrace, a picture so beau- 
tiful that he must become a part of it. His 
was the soul weariness which resorts to a 
vicarious sadism. His entirely eastern re- 
action to life, his great emotional depths, 
his ability to let you see across the very sill 
of the soul, are all of the best of the great 
Tolstoy, the artist. “The Resurrection,” 
“Anna Karénina,’ “War and Peace,” these 
are the real Tolstoy. And the rest is a pose 
never quite convincing, a prophesying dis- 
trusted, a renunciation which in the end 
he was never quite capable of. What a 
crime it would be if, in his mistaken zeal, 
this great artist has set down a creed of 
nihilism, of art murder which will be fol- 
lowed by new and groping Russia. The 
ninth Symphony of Beethoven, Hamlet, 
Dante and Goethe, to be consigned to the 
limbo of bad art, “because not understanded 
of the people!” 

And for the other side of the picture, we 
turn to Dostoievski. He was poor, “of the 
people,” and with a perception devoid of 
sentimentality, but filled with pity he writes 
of the poor and downtrodden with a fear- 
ful veracity. He was poor, he was ill (sub- 
ject to frequent fits of epilepsy), and he 
was persecuted. For having attended meet- 
ings of a radical group, in order to hear 
advanced European literature read, he was 
sent to Siberia for four years. 

And like Tolstoy, he took delight in neu- 
rotic descriptions. The tortures he de- 
scribed, however, were the tortures of the 
soul ; “the moral landscape of the dark Rus- 
sian soul,” terrifying visions of hideous 
sublimal personality, he depicted with a 
justice and skill of workmanship seldom 
paralleled. 

Let us see what Dostoievski really be- 
lieved of mankind. He says “T un- 
derstand that men won’t change and that 
nobody can alter it and that it’s not worth 
wasting efforts over it. Whoever is strong 
in mind and spirit will have power over 
them. so it has been till now and 
so it will always be. .’ And in his 
open letter to some St. Petersburg students, 
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he gives them sane advice as to the results 
of the revolution. Surely he knew men 
very well. 

He was a profound psychologist. 
“Dostoievski is the only Russian psycholo- 
gist from whom I have anything to learn,” 
said Nietzsche. His men and women spoke 
naturally and always revealed their own 
thoughts and desires, never those of the 
author, so that the Russian soul may turn 
to his writings as to a mirror. He never 
attempted to cover up poverty of spirit with 
verbal tricks, His fidelity to life itself and 
the simplest language always sufficed. His 
goal was reached when he had created pity 
for the disinherited, the spiritually and 
physically maimed and impoverished. 

The new Russian iconoclast will never 
destroy the writings of Dostoievski. To 
him they at least will be sacred as documents 
of suffering humanity, while for the rest 
of the world they will remain deathless as 
examples of Russian realism. 

Turgeneff, while he wrote from a social 
consciousness, was unlike either Tolstoy or 
Dostoievski in his approach. He was more 
truly the artist, and while his subject mat- 
ter always concerned “the soil” and the lib- 
eration of the peasant, he wrote as an art- 
ist with appreciation for form and a realiza- 
tion of his artistic entity. He lacked the 
vagueness, the idealism and sought to re- 
generate Russia along lines of European 
democracy. In his Sportsman’s Sketches 
he dealt with the question of serfdom to 
such effect that he wielded tremendous in- 
fluence in the abolition of the serf in Rus- 
sia. His faithful depictions of Russian 
life are remarkable documents of the move- 
ment of society toward the revolution. Yet 
his care was first for art. We find him 
writing to Tolstoy, “I lie on my deathbed. 

and I beg of you my friend, return 
to literary work.” The great artist who 
knew the value of “Anna Karénina” and the 
worthlessness of Tolstoy’s deluded religious 
posturing. Yet for all his artistic detach- 
ment, Turgeneff wielded a pen powerful 
and pitiful, and his part in the preparation 
of the revolution must not be belittled. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Merit is Their Ruling Consideration, and 
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They Favor No Formulas i 
[! 

By WiLLiAM L, CHENERY 
Editor of Collier’s % 


DISTINCTIVE and important char- 

acteristic of material to be published in 
Collier’s Weekly is compression. In fiction 
and in articles alike we ask every word to 
do its full share of work. On the other 
hand, stories and articles must be complete 
and satisfying. The kind of brevity that 
omits essential elements is not our kind of 
brevity. A flimsy sketch is not our idea of 
a satisfactory short story. Nor do we think 
that a bleak resumé makes a tempting ar- 
ticle. We insist that it is possible to be both 
effective and comprehensive, and still be 
thrifty with words. 

Our preference in fiction is for the ob- 
jective story that moves with assurance and 
despatch. We are not fond of the rumina- 
tive, introspective type. In mood we par- 
ticularly like the note of gayety. Characters 
in bold relief, with good strong silhouettes, 
against a background of stimulating color, 
suit us best. We prefer optimistic themes 
and happy endings, but this doesn’t mean 
that we are afraid of veracity—for we are 
persuaded that there is no essential incom- 
patibility between truth and romance. 

In technique and plot we favor no formu- 
las. When we publish formula stories we 
do so because they seem to us good stories, 
and by no means because they conform to 
standard patterns. We will go to any rea- 
sonable length, make every possible conces- 
sion, to secure good stories with some spice 
of novelty about them, either in form, in 
style, or in idea. We believe heartily in in- 
genuity and audacity. Any writer with im- 
aginative enterprise is a prospect fair in our 
sight. 

We buy love stories, stories of romantic 
adventure, mystery stories, crime-adventure 





stories, sea stories, aviation stories, war sto- j 
ries, sport stories, humor. We decline sto- 
ries in which the chief emphasis is on some 
depressing or repellent effect — stories in 
which the writer has substituted sheer bru- 
tality for stimulating drama; sardonic sto- 
ries, stories of physical or supernatural 
horror; malicious ironies and sour satires; 
salacious stories. 

Our short stories range between a low 
limit of 750 words and a high limit of 6000 
words. The best length for a short story is 
1000 words. The best length for a full- 
length short story is anything between 3000 
and 5000 words. However, we regard ex- 
cellence and suitability above everything, 
and don’t scruple to purchase stories of 
awkward proportion when we feel that they 
are worth altering to fit. 

Serials for Collicr’s may vary in length 
from 60,000 to 100,000 words. But they 
must lend themselves to division into in- 
stallments of about 7000 words, with effec- 
tive suspense points at the close of each 
installment. Here again, merit is the ruling 
consideration. We will never sacrifice a 
good serial as long as the blue pencil retains 
its virtue. 


E HAVE on our staff five writers—ver- 
satile, skillful journalists of wide ex- % 
perience—whose sole duty it is to prepare 
articles for Collier’s. A few others—not 
members of our staff— who, nationally 
known, speak with authority, contribute 
with more or less regularity. We are, how- 
ever, eager to secure interesting, arresting, 
and important articles from other sources; i 
and we will always give the most careful 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Points About Poetry 


The Ability to Handle a Line in the Writing of Verse is to the Poet 
What the Ability to Handle Sentences is to the Prose 
Writer. Any Verse Writer Can Cultivate It 
By Marcery S. MANSFIELD 


Author of Verse in The Atlantic, Bookman, Christian Sctence Monitor, Harpers and Others; 
and Included in “Braithwaite’s Anthology” for the Last Three Years 


HERE is no field in which generaliza- 

tions are more dangerous than in 
poetry. It is quite possible to take the work 
of a distinguished poet and deduce from it 
rules, which if seriously followed would be 
quite disastrous to a poet of only a slightly 
different type of talent. 

However, the mastery of details is the 
mark of the skillful and practiced poet, and 
the writer of verse who is also his own 
critic and teacher can not help but be in- 
terested, as the years go on, in some of the 
finer points of technique. So I am setting 
down some helpful observations, trusting 
that the reader can judge whether or not 
his particular talent will benefit by the sug- 





gestions. 
First “line’—what should be expected of 
a line? If we take the trouble to set off 


a line with white space on either side and a 
capital at one end, we give it an air of im- 
portance which the humble prose sentence 
does not possess. And if it is not more ef- 
fective than a prose sentence the reader is 
bound to be disappointed. Often in mod- 
ern poetry, we find it less effective than a 
sentence—it being, in fact, only a fragment 
of a sentence. 

So I should stipulate that at least ideally 
there should be a sense of fullness in a line. 
It may not complete a thought, but it should 
at least contain something arresting—a po- 
etical idea, even if the logical idea or gram- 
matical completeness depends on the other 
lines. 


HE typical poetic line is a complete sen- 
tence, or a complete clause. For the sake 
of variety, we depart from this typical ar- 





rangement—have “run-over” lines, sen- 
tences which begin in the middle of a line, 
etc. Yet we must remember that the line 
whose idea coincides with the line pattern is 
the most natural one for the mind to remem- 
ber, and in proportion as we are trying to 
write popular poetry we will follow this 
logical arrangement of having the idea be- 
gin with the line and either end with it, or 
achieve a natural breathing place at its end. 
If the line also has an epigrammatic quality, 
a note of sagacity or keen observation, it 
more than triples its chances of living. 

I have found, incidentally, that the poem 
with at least some epigrammatical lines is 
the easiest to sell, particularly to a popular 
market. Such lines give a poem character. 
They also make it tiresome in time; “I am 
the captain of my fate; I am the master of 
my soul.” How tired its author must have 
become of those lines! 

But when we make a line compact not 
of inspiration or of wisdom, but of beauty, 
we achieve something which, though it may 
not be so easy to quote, never grows thread- 
bare. And this, it seems to me, is the ideal 
poetic line. 


‘HE line should have a certain complete- 
ness in itself. When a line begins with 
a pronoun which is the object of the pre- 
ceding line, the eye is a little staggered. For 
instance, 
Him, knowing they would not meet again. 
Of course, the preceding line would ex- 
plain all about Him, yet it does come in a 
little queerly there, and it suggests that the 
poet should have been able to find a place 
for Him in the preceding line. 
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“Knowing they would not meet again,” 


is a much better line. So I would suggest 
that it is better not to run over a line for one 
word, and especially not for a pronoun, 
preposition or verb. A noun or a phrase 
which we especially want to stress is a dif- 
ferent matter, 

He could not help but sing again 

Over and over, the sweet name 

Of Eleanor. Of Eleanor he sang. 

Here “Of Eleanor” is all right, as it needs 
the special prominence given it by its posi- 
tion of opening the third line. And “name” 
also gains by the strong position of ending 
the preceding line. As you remember from 
the study of prose style, the end of the sen- 
tence is the most emphatic position, the be- 
ginning of the sentence being the next 
strongest place, with this exception — that 
any part of the sentence taken out of its 
natural order becomes emphatic, though 
also, usually, a little mannered or unnatural. 

Now poetry has this advantage over 
prose: through the division of a sentence 
into two or more lines we can put stresses 
where we could not in prose. Thus in the 
above lines, the position alone stresses both 
“name” and “Eleanor,” whereas in prose 
they would come together, and “name” 
would have so little value that we might 
easily choose to omit it altogether —“He 
could not help but sing again 
Eleanor, Eleanor.” 

When the last word of the line completes 
a rhyme, in fact even when it is the word 
with which a line is going to rhyme, this 
emphasis is increased. A rhyme and, to a 
lesser extent, any line ending is the poet’s 
way of underlining, using italics. If we 
remember this we will cease to have trouble 
with the problem of “run over” lines, and 
also with the trouble of commonplace or too 
obvious rhymes. 

For where will it seem natural to have a 
“run over” line? When it makes it possible 
to put at the end of a line, and at the begin- 
ning—a word which in natural conversa- 
tion we would stress. Thus from Elinor 
Wylie, 

And I shall lose you, keeping 
His word; and no more weeping. 
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Here “His word” gains a peculiar stress 
from its unusual position, while keeping, 
though not the end of the grammatical 
phrase, deserves the stress which it gains 
from its position at the end of the line and 
the device of the rhyme. 

I must add here, however, that all these 
observations apply more distinctly to the 
long line than to the short lines which often 
compose a quatrain. In fact, we might say 
that there are two styles of poetry, one in 
which the unit of attention is the line—as 
in the sonnet; the other in which the unit 
of attention is the quatrain. Obviously if a 
line is only two or three feet and but little 
more than twice that number of syllables, 
we can not expect of it the things which 
we can of the longer flowing line. The eye 
in most cases takes in the quatrain in one 
glance; and we are fortunate if we achieve 
more in the quatrain than we would in a 
single good line of longer length. 





E so often hear the commonplace 
rhyme condemned—worn-out rhymes. 
Yet there hardly are any new rhymes except 
the tricky compound ones—like minister and 
sinister—and these are only suitable for 
verse of a witty or highly sophisticated type. 
Can’t a poet use the “trite” rhymes? Here 
it is good to remember that a rhyme is to 
the ear what italics is to the eye. The use 
of italics, if overdone, can become very tire- 
some. Especially is this true if there is not 
much reason for the italics, if the words 
they are placed under have not much im- 
portance. This is why the inversion in po- 
etry is apt to be so unpleasant—a word is 
put out of its natural order and placed at the 
end of the line merely to make it rhyme with 
something. That is underlining an unim- 
portant word three times. Don’t do it. Don’t 
twist your sentences around unless it really 
improves the placing of the emphasis. 

But even when there are no inversions a 
rhyme can stand out too much. If it is a 
clever rhyme, a new rhyme, the editors will 
forgive it for standing out too much. But 
if the rhyme is love and above, fire and de- 
sire, home and roam, girl and curl, they will 
If you can get less hackneyed 
But remember this; the tire- 
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some rhyme is not in itself the disease but 
the symptom of an uninteresting line and a 
monotonous stanza. If every line is exactly 
alike metrically (with no substitute feet), 
and if every line or every other line ends 
with a thud on a rhyme at the end, the 
reader is bound to find fault with those 
rhymes. Metrical variety and the “run- 
over” line help to obviate this. 

Day! and the boy would run 

Out to the reef. The sun 

Was a flattened ball. . . 

This is not especially good verse, but com- 
pare it with 

Who does not like to run 
Underneath the sun? 

But there is another, and perhaps better 
way of lessening the stress on a rhyme. 
That way is to put something interesting in 
the line to detract attention from the line 
ending. Since “love and above” and even 
“love you” and “above you” are the most 
hackneyed rhymes in English verse, I quote 
again a poem of Elinor Wylie’s, in which I 
think she has used the abhorred rhyme suc- 
cessfully. I shall give you the entire poem, 
as perhaps she builds up to an interest which 
makes us accept lines which we would reject 
taken singly. It is “Love Song,” and was 
printed in the Forum. 

Had I concealed my love, 
And you so loved me longer, 
Since all the wise reprove 
Confession of that hunger 


In any living creature; 
It had not been my nature. 


I could not so insult 

The beauty of that spirit, 
Which like a thunderbolt 
Has broken me, or near it. 
To love I have been candid, 
Honest, and open-handed. 


Although I love you well, 
And shall forever love you, 
I set that archangel 
The depth of heaven above you; 
And I shall lose you keeping 
His word, and no more weeping. 
HIS poem, which is most typical of its 
author, illustrates many mooted points 
in the use of rhyme and assonance. We will 
note that though she rhymes love and above, 
she takes care to do it only once. In the first 
stanza she uses assonance instead of a true 
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rhyme. It is doubtful if the poem could 
stand two rhymes with love, for all of them 
are pretty worn. By the time she has 
reached her last stanza, she has established 
our interest in the candor and honesty of 
her love; and so we can take as downright 
a confession of it as occurs in the first two 
lines of the last stanza, without feeling them 
banal. But how does she get away with 
that “above you?” Well, she does two very 
interesting things. She puts between it and 
“love you” a line that is interesting both in 
idea and in metrics (archangel—we aren’t 
used to thinking of love as an archangel, 
and we have to say the line daintily in order 
to keep the metrical pattern without forcing 
it). And then in the dangerous line itself 
she makes one masterly substitution—Depth, 
instead of the alliterative Height, which 
would be the logical and ordinary word to 
use. The depth above —can one have a 
depth above? I can only say that it gives 
me a sense of immensity and increases the 
feeling of the blueness of heaven—and does, 
certainly, keep us from objecting to her 
rhyme. 

It is impossible to read this poem without 
commenting on assonance as a means of 
preventing the monotony of rhymes. Some 
poets use it merely for this. But it seems 
to me its use should be more than a mere 
avoidance of monotony. It has a plaintive 
quality, a quaint quality; it is somewhat in 
the minor mode. Here its plaintiveness is 
excellent, its suggestion of a complete lack 
of artifice. The poet in using the word she 
wants, is not trying to make a good front 
by rhyming. 

Then having so plaintively outlined her 
difficulty for us—her sorrow—she makes a 
gradual transition toward rhyme in the sec- 
ond stanza. And this transition is quite fit- 
ting, for she is now ceasing to repine over 
her folly in showing her love, and is begin- 
ning to justify herself. In “spirit” and “near 
it,” “candid” and “handed,” her assonance 
is so close that the ear can hardly detect it; 
so that we are quite ready for the firmer, 
more cheerful real rhymes of the last stanza. 
Note, however, that all the rhymes are fem- 
inine (the rhyming syllable is the one next 
(Continued on page 38) 






















































Fiction Takes Wing 


The Second of a Series of Articles Analyzing and Outlining the 
Requirements of the Air Magazines, and Suggesting the 
Limitless Possibilities of Aviation in Fiction 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Air Stories—Wings—Aces 


HE Fiction House Air Stories was the 

pioneer in the air magazine field. It 
is still a leader. It sets the pace for many 
of its competitors, and its policy is to antici- 
pate aviation development rather than to 
follow it. With their two other air maga- 
zines, Wings and Aces, Fiction House, at 
271 Madison Avenue, New York, offers 
one of the best markets for the air writer 
who can keep up with their swift pace and 
avoid hackneyed situations. There is a 
marked originality, a wide diversification of 
types in Air Stories and Wings fiction. It 
is the answer to the challenge and the pro- 
phetic warning of certain old-school writers 
and editors, to the effect that the specialized 
magazine of necessity must be “stilted” and 
“stereotyped.” 

J. B. Kelly, editor of the Fiction House 
magazines, pointed out why he took certain 
stories in the issues analyzed in this article, 
and also mentioned other stories recently 
purchased and why he liked them. 

“Too many writers seem to think by 
‘commercial air’ we mean Mexican Border 
dope smuggling. We use an occasional air 
adventure story set in Mexico, but we are 
more interested in transport, commercial 
air adventure in colorful locale. 

“Take, for instance, Franklin P. Miller, 
who graduated from West Point in June, 
whose story ‘Flying Harpoon’ appears in 
the August Wings. He introduced a new 
note which should be a good guide for air 
writers, in which a plane scouts for seals 
with the fleet from St. Johns. Here we 
have an unusual setting and a new plot at 
the same time. 





“Or take ‘The Hop Toad, by Arthur J. 
Burks, in the same issue. Here we have a 
new note introduced in an air race story, 
made doubly interesting because it is laid 
in China. The race itself is unusual. From 
Peking to Shanhaikwan and return, via 
Tangku; ships must land at Tientsin, Chun 
Liang Cheng, Tangku, Peitaho and Ching- 
wantao, and no two flyers may use the same 
landing field. Which condition imposes a 
series of forced landings in streets and back 
yards, The race, narrowed down between 
the villain and hero, wingtip to wingtip in 
the last lap, the villain throws a note into 
the hero’s cockpit reading: 

“Was disqualified at Peitaho. Split the prize 
with me, or I’ll crash you. You couldn’t get 
away, and I’ve got a chute. If you take to 
a chute you'll lose the prize!” 

“And then follows a thrilling air fight 
without guns, in which the hero, of course, 
wins out. 

“The range of themes for air fiction is 
limitless. There is air exploration and train- 
ing field, modern type; forest air patrols, 
for instance. I just took a good little yarn 
on crop protection by plane. The travel 
routes all over the world offer countless 
opportunities. Africa and India would be 
interesting locales for air exploration 
yarns.” 


ET’S browse through Mr. Kelly’s maga- 
zines, analyze their contents, and see 
definitely just what he considers acceptable. 
We'll take Wings first, since we already 
have Mr. Kelly’s own outline of two of its 
stories and his reactions to them. 
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The August Wings begins with a nov- 
elette by Frederick C. Davis, entitled “Ace 
of Plunder” set in Tasmania. Now how 
many writers would pick this setting? Its 
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glamour, its unusualness, is perhaps what 
sold this story. “Wiggle” Webster and his 
pal “Sliver,” barnstorming the South Seas 
in search of adventure, are flying over the 
island of Koao when their attention is 
drawn by a speed boat leaving the island. 
As the boat rounds an outcropping crag of 
lava, hiding it from their view, it glows up. 
They land, and are jailed and charged with 
destruction of the boat. Later they are re- 
leased, having proved their innocence. It 
develops that the boat had been dynamited, 
and that in its safe reposed a fortune in 
pearls. Divers find the pearls missing. In- 
vestigators are baffled; the only clue is that 
a sky-blue plane had dropped a bomb on 
the motorboat. Next day the mysterious 
plane aims a stick of dynamite at the Amer- 
ican adventurers’ plane which fortunately 
does but slight damage. “Wiggle” and 
“Sliver” follow it; they notice the pilot 
wears a gas mask. The blue plane passes 
through the smoke pouring out of a volcano 
and lands on the hardened lava of the crater. 

The captain of the Island Police is him- 
self the thief, having engineered the sinking 
of the boat. When he attempts to make his 
escape in the mystery plane, “Wiggle” and 
“Sliver” follow; a desperate gun dual in the 
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air during which “Sliver” jumps to the 
thief’s plane, overcomes the crooked cap- 
tain and lands the plane with the loot. Af- 
ter which, of course, the sky tramps are re- 
warded. 


“Sky-Spy,” by Lieutenant S. G. Pond, is 
a war novelette of the Intelligence Service 
on the Austro-Italian front. It is particu- 
larly interesting because it contains a woman 
interest, usually taboo in the action air mag- 
azines. It is a good example of how to sug- 
gest a love interest without in the least slow- 
ing up the action, and how to keep the story 
in tune with a magazine aimed at masculine 
readers, many at an age where they scoff at 
sentiment. 

Harrison, American Intelligence, sees a 
man in a Udine restaurant wearing the in- 
signia of the Tiger Squadron, whom he at 
once knows to be an imposter. With him 
is a girl, obviously a Nordic extraction. Har- 
rison follows the man to a house, and is 
surprised to find himself confronted by the 
girl. He realizes he has been led into a 
trap by Austrian spies, and is further aston- 
ished when the girl permits him to leave. 

Returning to headquarters, he is ordered 
on a dangerous mission into enemy territory 
in disguise. His fellow spy is shot before 
his eyes. He gets the information, makes a 
map of where the dread phosgene is stored. 
On his way to Triest he finds himself in 
same compartment with girl he knew in 
Udine to be an Austrian spy. He accuses 
her; she evades and invites him to eat a 
bite of her lunch. Harrison wakes up to dis- 
cover his papers gone and realizes he had 
been drugged. In Triest, reporting to the 
local operative, he is mystified to have his 
papers returned intact. 

He is brought back to the rear of the 
Austrian lines by the unsuspected local 
operative, where an American plane swoops 
down to pick him up. A car comes up; the 
girl steps out and pleads with him not to go 
up. He still suspects her and ignores her 
warning. One of his own men pilots the 
plane. A few hundred feet from the ground 
he sees a third car draw up and Austrians 
capture the girl who has turned traitor. Har- 
rison dives to the rescue; scatters the Aus- 
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trians. The girl takes to the woods. Three 
Austrian planes pounce on the Spad; Har- 
rison’s pilot is killed but he downs the 
enemies. Harrison himself is wounded. He 
risks everything in a landing to save the 
girl now sure to face a firing squad if left 
to the Austrians. He manages to pick her 
up and make his way across the lines. 


The last few paragraphs, repeated below, 
should be a criterion for air writers who 
wish to subtly introduce woman interest: 
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“But on the train to Triest? Why did you 
drug me, take my documents—then return 
them?” 

She met his gaze frankly, unafraid. 

“You forced me to do that, to prove myself. 
I wanted to show you, prove to you that I was 
not a traitor.” 

“But why—?” 

Then Harrison chceked himself, relaxed 
again, shut his eyes. A smile flitted across 
his pain-drawn face. The Corps of the Damned 
had turned out to be not such a bad outfit, 
after all! The Italian Order for Valor, for 
INMANCE. ... . 

And perhaps that wasn’t all! 


Notice that last line. It says volumes, and 
avoids a sentimental anti-climax. Lieutenant 
Pond knows just when to stop. 


“Decoyed Eagles,” by Theodore Roscoe, is 
a Western Front war short. Since most air 
writers are familiar with the war-air story, 
it need not be detailed. Wings and Air 
Stories are primarily “commercial air,” and 
seldom use more than one war-air short an 
issue. Mr. Kelly’s comments on war ma- 
terial will be interesting: 
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“Y{7E want a new angle in war material; 
short stories of this nature must be 
unusual to hit us. Robert Carter, who 
served with the British Air Forces in Italy 
has made good use of his knowledge of that 
front. Stanley Elliot wrote a little story, 
that is well known to ex-service men, con- 
cerning a crazy custom of the Russian-Polish 
front which has been passed up by a great 
many writers, entitled ‘Cuckoo!’ William 
E. Barrett joined the ranks of Wings con- 
tributors with a story of the American fly- 
ing field of Issoudon—a story that has no 
combat action, but presented so neatly a field 
of the air that we could not say ‘no’ to it!” 
“Sale by Air,” by Charles L. Funnell, in- 
troduces the true “commercial” aviator, 
as its title implies. Rival manufacturers ad- 
vertising their wares by aerial radio, dropped 
pamphlets and electrically lighted wings. A 
powerful local official interested in the game 
laying plots to cripple the sky salesman. A 
rather humorous conclusion in which the 
plotter falls victim to his own schemes. A 
story which suggests a thousand other possi- 
ble plots to the air writer whose eyes are 
open. 

The feature novelette of the August Air 
Stories is a South Sea yarn, by Herman 
Petersen, entitled “White Feathers.” It has 
a strong woman interest. “Reckless” Jud- 
son, cautious pilot, is employed by Mr. Bar- 
land, American millionaire, to teach his 
daughter to fly. Nina Barson has a will of 
her own. She has Judson discharged be- 
cause he does not allow her to do daredevil 
stunts. A prize fight in Papeete, three hun- 
dred miles away, draws Nina’s interest; she 
flies over with Judson along at her father’s 
command. Judson’s awaiting a ship to take 
him back to San Francisco. To show her 
scorn, Nina sends Judson a boxed white 
feather at the time she demands his dis- 
missal. The rest of the Barson party fol- 
low in a yacht. Nina gives Judson the slip 
while in Papeete and attempts return flight 
alone. Judson follows her in another plane. 

Air pirates have waylaid a liner; Judson 
is not surprised to soon find himself escorted 
by two battle planes and forced to accom- 
pany them to their lair. There he finds 
Nina, still scornful. He pretends to join the 
bandits ; then begins a one-man war on them 
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with one of their own planes. He proves 
his valor quite to Nina’s satisfaction, and 
the white feather is stained with his blood. 

Need I mention that with the bandits 
wiped out and Nina rescued, Barson radios 
for a preacher and a license to await the 
arrival of his yacht in Frisco? 

“Sky Smugglers,” by Andrew A. Caffrey, 
is a government airfield mystery in the first 
person. It has the conventional dope-smug- 
gling plot, but is handled in a decidedly un- 
usual way. The suspense is held by the 
narrator’s ignorance of what is going on; 
the reader is lead to believe he is a Secret 
Service operative while the real S. S. man 
goes through the yarn unsuspected. Caffrey 
writes in real air lingo and knows his 
aviators. 

“Cloud Busters,” by Carl Ziegler, con- 
cerns a Yank detailed to keep an artillery 
observation crate safe during barrage be- 
hind which infantry is advancing on Vil- 
liaux. When the observation crate is shot 
down, Maddox himself takes up the work 
and saves the infantry from annihilation by 
their own guns, “strafes” the enemy, and 
as a reward has to fight his way home 
through a flight of vengeful Fokkers. 

“King of the Sky” is the second install- 
ment of a three-part story by Frederick C. 
Davis. Its outstanding features are the 
theft of a giant monoplane by ex-railroad 
employees, the use of this plane in robbing 
the Chicago-New York express while speed- 
ing at seventy miles per hour, and Brick 
Garrison’s search for the bandits “on his 
own” after his discharge for the loss of the 
plane. It has a fairly heavy woman inter- 
est, which is, of course, subdued and avoids 
the sentimental. 

“The Demon Diver,” by Tex Gainesville, 
is Mexican Border smuggling stuff, with a 
“different” twist. Ten years before Major 
Bull McGee had dropped a bottle with a 
red tag tied on it behind the German lines, 
and when he saw that “Grin” Givens had 
noticed it, he tried to drop a bomb on him. 
The bomb had just grazed Givens, and 
forced him down behind the enemy lines to 
spend the rest of the war in a prison camp. 
Now “Grin” finds himself pitted against 
McGee on the Border. He crashes into 
McGee’s plane to avoid being shot down by 
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the other’s sub-machine gun; then there is 
a parachute drop during which a pistol duel 
wounds “Grin” in the left arm. On the 
ground “Grin” offers to beat McGee with 
his one good hand if the latter will fight him 
man to man; McGee, however, goes for his 
gun instead and “Grin” beats him to the 
draw. McGee loses three fingers for his 
treachery. Then, equally handicapped, they 
scrap it out. Of course, “Grin” wins out. 
The story is told in the first person by a pal 
of “Grin’s” who keeps out of the action, 
and the narration is full of humorous char- 
acterization in the style. 

“Desert Air Patrol,” by Franklin P. Mil-’ 
ler, is a yarn of the Royal Air Force in 
Arabia. Crandall and Brent, who found 
hatred for each other in the monotony of 
uneventful patrol, are suddenly pitted 
against the murderous Taureg desert brig- 
ands, and Brent is seriously wounded. Cran- 
dall makes a forced landing; Brent begs him 
to leave him to his fate and make his way 
to the post alone. But Crandall lifts Brent 
to his back and trudges toward the nearest 
mud fort, thirty desert miles distant. Soon 
they are surrounded by Taureg; Crandall 
puts up a gallant fight, and in the nick of 
time they are saved by their comrades. The 
character conflict in Crandall’s soul, to de- 
sert Brent or invite certain death by re- 
maining in a forelorn hope, is the real plot. 
It’s rather a time-worn situation, which a 
pair of wings has made new. 

“Broken Pontoons,” by Arthur J. Burks, 
takes us to the Marines in China. Davies 
lands an “amphib” on land, forgetting to 
put out his landing-gear, and crashes. He 
is patched up in the hospital, but nothing 
can erase the fear which taunts him. A 
Captain Page tricks Davies up in a plane; 
then jumps with a chute and leaves him to 
his fate. Davies conquers his fear, and rubs 
it in to Page by nearly killing him with ap- 
prehension that he will repeat the crash 
landing, by a series of threatened landings 
on the field, and finally glides safely to a 
stop on the Hai Ho River. 

“The Eagle’s Wings,” by John Paul Jones, 
is a very short humorous yarn. Two iso- 
lated prospectors, Zeb a believer in aviation 
and deeply interested, Pete scoffing “thair 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A $5000 Prize Winner 


Writers should give their most sincere attention to this real contribution to writing 
by Mrs. Niemeyer. Note the simplicity and almost naive sequence about which the 
essay is built. Note also, that Mrs. Niemeyer realized this contest was sponsored by a 
commercial concern interested in selling chicks. Read the letter yourself and see if tt 
doesn’t actually arouse interest in you as a potential buyer of chicks. Mrs. Niemeyer 
made superb use of two fundamental qualities—extra money and maternity. Although 
even the author herself is not deluded into thinking this is literature, “Writer’s Digest” 
believes it to be as fine a contribution to commercial fiction as any offerings m cur- 


rent magazines. 


MY principal reasons “Why it pays to buy chicks from a hatchery” are as follows: 
First—There is nothing so interesting and profitable in life as life itself; and it’s 
impossible to acquire any more life for $75 than is found in 500 hatchery chicks. A 
small school boy may exclaim, “Gee Whiz, 500 cats would have nine times that much 
life!” True, but profitless, 
Second—The average hen’s maternal instinct is unreliable; but the incubator oper- 
ator’s faithfulness is the dependable maternal spirit of the hatchery. 


Third—When you get a poor hatch from hens, your enthusiasm wanes—and you 
don’t give a d—! (darn). Once I set ten hens on 150 eggs. In order to keep them 
incubating I had to cover the hens with boxes and baskets—or hold them on the nests 
myself. But by constant supervision 50 chicks were hatched, and 18 of them—like 
Topsy—just “grow’d.” 

Fourth-——The wear and tear on a woman’s nerves, setting hens, turns her hair gray; 
causes her husband to go in quest of another man’s wife “who understands him,” and 
induces her children to seek the bright lights of the city. 


Fifth—You can care for 500 hatchery chicks in a brooder institution in one-fifth 
the time required to tend 100 hen-hatched chicks of different ages, in five old-hen-huts. 


Pit—Pat—Waddle—Pat, back and forth you go to the five little coops; some chicks 
using starting feed; some growing feed, and others using no feed at all—because old 
Dam(e) Hen has planted her clumsy foot upon their tender crops! Such drudgery 
makes you say ugly words and think black thoughts. 


To the 500 hatchery chicks, all one age, you make one delightful trip; feed in one 
hand, water in the other. When opening the door and seeing the chicks so uniform 
in size—you can’t refrain from shouting: “Oh, Glory!” 

Sixth—If you invest money in hatchery chicks, your heart sits up at night and 
guards your investment. Guess I know. February, 1928—$76.50 was my all. I bought 
600 hatchery chicks, and went in debt for feed, brooder stoves and accessories. In 
four months my sales were $484.28; inventory of equipment and stock, $66.89; cost 
of production, $280.98, and my gain, $270.19; I raised 555 of the chicks. That was 
my first experience without hens—and just a beginning for my snug, little poultry in- 
dustry of today. 


Seventh—One wants to raise a definite number of chickens; but knows he cannot 
count hen-hatched chicks before the hatching. But the adage, “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” may truthfully be applied to hatchery chicks. 


When one orders 500 chicks from a hatchery—as sure as the promised date arrives 
—they will be delivered. And oh, what an exciting day in the farm home! Every one 
forgets his grouch, and all interests are centered in the 500 little lives. 


























HE JANUARY number of WRITER’S DIGEST 
will be on the newsstands New Year’s Day, 1930. 
This issue, our tenth birthday number, will be the 
finest issue we have ever produced. The newsstand 
sale will be limited to known demand. Either reserve 
a copy at your local dealer, or use the post card below 
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The Golden Telephone Call 


A True Story of How She Won First Prize in a Recent 
$10,000 Prize Letter Contest 


By Eto1s—E Knox NIEMEYER 


HEN my husband came home from 

work Friday evening, May 17th, I 
remarked: “You remember—I told you I 
wrote to the farm magazine and asked 
what had been the outcome of the $10,000 
Prize Letter Contest on ‘Why It Pays to 
Buy Chicks From a Hatchery,’ ” 

“Yes, I remember,” he said. “What have 
you got for supper?” Then he threw his 
coat on the davenport, and grabbed the baby 
up in his arms. 

“Well, I received a letter from the editor 
this morning,” I went on, “and he wrote 
that there was such a tremendous total of 
manuscripts received that the decision had 
not been made. He expressed the wish that 
I might win a prize.” 

“That was nice of him,” spoke Mr. Nie- 
meyer, “and, by the way, lay out the carbon 
copy of your Contest letter. I’d like to take 
it to the office and show my stenographer 
and our new salesman. I told them that if 
your letter didn’t win a prize, I’d like to see 
those that do.” 

The evening was spent as usual, reading 
magazines and farm papers; husband occa- 
sionally pushing back his head to rest against 
the big chair, closing his eyes in silence. 

“Just think,” he has often said, “about 
six more years and we'll have our farm 
paid for, and I can then tend our own 
ground. Oh, Eloise, I can hardly wait; 
it’ll be wonderful to be independent !” 

“Yes, I’ll be glad too,” I would tell him. 
“Let’s be saving, and maybe we can pay off 
our mortgage sooner.” 

He missed the radio program that Friday 
evening. “Wish we had our radio fixed up,” 
he sighed. 

“So do I, but taxes almost ruined us this 
month,” I replied. “First of June we can 
buy the repairs.” 


I retired rather early that night, as the 
next day was my “over-two-weekly” holi- 
day. Mr. Niemeyer doesn’t work on Satur- 
days, so we take “turns about” minding our 
two-and-one-half-year-old baby boy, while 
the other has a “day off.” 

That every other Saturday away from 
home responsibility, away from the mo- 
notony of the daily routine, out of the dish- 
pan, so to speak, is a red letter day for me. 

As powerful as the Pennsylvania engines 
are, which roar past our farm, regularly 
they stop at the round houses for coal and 
water supply, and general overhauling— 
else they cannot go on. And it’s my opinion, 
that if Life is to be a GOING GAME, the 
farm wife must at least have the same con- 
sideration as a mammoth structure of iron 
and steel. 

Thus, in the way of relaxation, my holi- 
day affords me physical repair. The diver- 
sion of changing scenes—visiting the library 
and friends, shopping and seeing a good 
show, replenishes my mind with thought- 
food for my return to household duty. The 
quiet of the farm is twice as solacing after 
a day spent in the city. 


ATURDAY morning, from out in the 

drizzling rain—across our narrow strip 
of clover—came the “Tong! Tong! Tong!” 
of a section hand’s maul, as he drove the 
loosened spikes into the T. H. I & E rail 
ties. 

Our gorgeous maples towered glistening 
wet above our broad bungalow, a drooping 
limb almost touching the telephone wire. 
A murmuring breeze reveled through the 
interlacing branches as if whispering some 
joyous secret to every emerald leaf. 

The cows were grazing placidly in the 
front pasture, and the verdant green was 
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dotted conspicuously with our white and 
red pullets, which were finding the early 
morning worms. 

My husband was cleaning the stable; our 
sixteen-year-old son was in his room draw- 
ing; baby was everywhere, and I was in 
the kitchen—rattling pots and pans. 





“Ting-a-ling-ling-lin-—ling!” rang our 
telephone. 
“Hello!” I answered. 


“Long-distance calling Eloise Knox Nie- 
meyer,” informed Central. 

“This is she,” breathlessly. 

Then Central said, “All right—-go ahead.” 

“Hello!” I repeated, all excited, fearing 
the worst instead of the best. 

“Mrs. Niemeyer?” came a deep, mellow, 
masculine voice from somewhere out in the 
cold, May rain. 

“Yes; yes!” 

“This is Campaign Headquarters of In- 
ternational Baby Chick Association!” stated 
the Contest Editor. 

“To whom am I talking?” I demanded 
rather huffishly, thinking that some one was 
playing a joke on me! You see, I had ex- 
pected “Uncle Sam” to deliver the Contest 
news through our mail box. 

“Have called you, Mrs. Niemeyer,” the 
gentleman continued, “to say you have won 
first prize in the Letter Contest !” 


“Oh! Oh! Oh!” I poured into the phone, 
my heart swelling, and my head twirling. 
Though I heard every one of the man’s 
words distinctly, for the first time in my 
life I distrusted my own ears. 

“Did you say FIRST PRIZE?” I asked, 
for such a momentous statement ought 
surely be repeated. 

“FIRST PRIZE!” was the answer, in a 
voice that suggested a very human heart 
at the other end of the line. “We just 
couldn’t keep you waiting any longer, Mrs. 
Niemeyer, for the news.” 

“Oh, Oh, Oh, It’s so WONDERFUL!” 
I exclaimed ; and then the Contest Manager 
asked for directions to our farm, which I 
gave profusely. 

“We shall be there tomorrow to visit you 
and take pictures,” he told me, his words 
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tinkling with the happiness he knew was 
mine—and I sensed he shared. 

Then our “Good-byes” were spoken. I 
don’t know yet whether I thanked him for 
calling me. 

“Oh, Mrs. Niemeyer,” sounded a neigh- 
bor’s voice on the wire, “I got that call. 
Isn’t it grand?” There are only ten farm 
homes on Telephone Line (72), and not 
even a golden message could be guaranteed 
private. One doesn’t mind at all—after 
acquiring the poise necessary for “public 
speaking.” Every one’s intentions are good ; 
it is country custom. 

“We shall be there The 
words kept reverberating in my mind, stand- 
ing for the promise of the $5,000 check, 
which to me seemed like a mountain of gold 
to be transplanted from Campaign Head- 
quarters to Mapleshade Farm. 

But what did “We” mean? That little 
word of late takes a new definition over 
night. Suddenly it defined Lindbergh and 
the Spirit of St. Louis; now designating 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindbergh ; and—well—you'll 
be surprised what the Baby Chick Associa- 
tion’s “We” meant. 

Our son Charles, noting the unusual 
’phone conversation, had rushed to the din- 
ing room, and stood listening to my part 
of the dialogue. When I hung the receiver, 
he encircled me with the strength of his 
youthful arms, and escorted me to the barn 
to “tell our papa.” 

HE “Tong! Tong! Tong!” of the spike 

driving on the nearby rails was silenced, 
and we thought we had the world to our- 
heedless that the track worker was 
maul, audience to our 





tomorrow!” 





selves 
leaning on his 
“dramatics.” 

Later, the rain began pouring in torrents, 
and the laborer shouldered the heavy tooi, 
walking east a few steps to the Interurban 
Stop. His head was full of news, and his 
eyes sparkled from having seen a “cross 
between a comedy and drama” enacted in 
just an ordinary barn-yard. 

Stepping upon the porch of the little 
home at Stop (20), he said: “That chicken- 
lady down th’ track there’s won a prize of 
$5,000.” 
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“Man, your mind is soaked with rain,” 
returned Mr. Neighbor. “What’ya talkin’ 
about ?” 

Though the section hand’s clothing was 
rain-drenched, he was far from being “all 
wet!” He had just been eye-witness to a 
once-in-a-lifetime performance—and_ he 
hadn’t spent a dime! 

“Well, now-—this is how ’twas,” he be- 
gan, draining the water from the brim of 
his hat: “I’se tight’nin’ th’ rains, ya’ know, 
an’ all a-suddent Mrs. Niemeyer come 
bustin’ out th’ back door like a bullet frum 
a thirty-two, a-hollerin’ an’ laughin’ an’ 
screamin’, ‘OH! OH! OH!’ without lettin’ 
up fur breath. ’Peered to me she wuz 
havin’ a genuwine case of old-fashioned 
hysterics; Charles a-holdin’ onto ’er like 
tryin’ to calm’er down. 

“When they got to th’ barn-yard, they 
hollered fur Niemeyer, an’ he came a-run- 
nin’ scairt plumb to death. When they told 
him she’d won th’ $5,000 prize, he said, 
‘Oh, you’re a-kiddin’ me—just a-kiddin’ me,’ 
an’ he laughed simple like. Think they 
told him six times afore it got underneath 
th’ dandruff. 

“Then he drummed th’ ground with his 
feet, an’ clapped his hands an’ begun payin’ 
off the mortgage on their farm. Charles 
commenced to buy an automobile, an’ Mrs. 
Niemeyer said sumthin’ ’bout saltin’ down 
a nest-egg fur old age. 

“Th’ baby begun throwin’ cinders in th’ 
stock tank, an’ his mammy told him to stop; 
but his daddy said, ‘Go on, Donny—throw 
‘em in! Grab a handful! Guess we got to 
celebrate!’ An’ th’ baby did.” 

“Well, well, well!” ejaculated Mr. Neigh- 
bor, lifting his hat and passing his hand 
over his head. “Guess it wuz that baby 
chick letter she wrote. She sure knows her 
chickens !” 





OW, what would you have done on a 

day like that? Stay home and wait for 
“tomorrow,” or go to the city and have your 
“day off”? 

“I felt somewhat like the little old woman 
with her basket of eggs, who fell asleep on 
the king’s highway, and didn’t know herself 
when she woke up. “Lauk a mercy on me, 
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this can’t be I!” kept running through my 
mind as I dressed for my holiday. 

I began wondering if possession of $5,000 
would make me any different. Somehow, 
I didn’t want to be different. I had known 
happiness, and had lost it; I had known 
sorrow, and had conquered it. I rather 
liked to battle with life, and keep my wits 
atune to it—that a blow be not dealt me 
when off guard. Also, should life hold 
promise of happiness, I wanted to be alert 
that I might perceive it afar, and not miss 
the pleasure of anticipation. 

Don’t misinterpret me. I do not under- 
rate money, but if wealth would make one 
less human, to me it would be worthless, 
for I want to be a normal human being. 

So, walking up the road in my black win- 
ter coat and snug, blue summer hat, the rain 
pelting bounteously on my umbrella, I said 
to myseif: “I’m just going to pretend to- 
day that I am nobody else but me!” 

“Good-morning,” I greeted the section 
hand, as he scrutinized me curiously, then 
boarded the car for his home. To the con- 
ductor I said, “All the way to Indianapolis!” 

The day offered some happiness, and 1 
got it! 

The morrow brought “We” from a neigh- 
boring State—which pronoun stood for 
Campaign Headquarters, “its” wives and 
children (twelve persons in all), three auto- 
mobiles, an active kodak and hearty con- 
egratulations. The four gentlemen were rep- 
resentatives of a very human Advertising 
Agency. We never saw a finer party of 
“honest-to-goodness-folks.” 

The afternoon was spent in general re- 
joicing over the first prize winning letter 
which had set forth very definite reasons 
“Why It Pays to Buy Chicks From a 
Hatchery.” The Contest Editor shook my 
hand warmly, and presented the liberal 
$5,000 check, which is now profitably in- 
vested. 


My cup of happiness is still flowing over, 
and the only symptom I’ve noticed of being 
different is a comfortable sense of security, 
for the eyes of the wolf are not focused on 
our door. 
























































Tips That Come in the Mails 


How Printed Salesmanship Can be Turned Into 


Ideas for Special Stories 


By D. Attan DELonc 


HEN you receive from the postman 

a varied collection of mail that you 

know contains advertising matter, the usual 

procedure is to consign the greater part of 

it to the most convenient rubbish pile. It 

is a fact only too true that a large percen- 

tage of such pamphlets, booklets and what- 

not, does not even receive a reading. Out 
they go and quickly. 

The fellow who is on his toes, however, 
can find the messenger of Uncle Sam quite 
an asset to his payroll. These bundles of 
advertising matter are the results of mer- 
chants ideas on selling. They represent 
clever, expert selling plans that many other 
merchants would like to know about. Con- 
sequently, the trade paper editors look upon 
the articles on this type of store advertising 
with more than ordinary favor. 

The easiest material to find, and the hard- 
est to dispose of, in the trade paper field is 
copies of advertisements which can be 
clipped from newspapers. When a filing 
system of these is maintained for a length 
of time, the writer will soon find he has his 
regular magazines filled up with material. 
That is where the extra money from direct- 
by-mail articles will come in handy. 

I received, only a short time ago, an ad- 
vertising booklet on furniture, sent out by 
the John Wanamaker Stores of Philadelphia. 
It was very attractively prepared and pres- 
ented several ideas I thought were new. An 
article of approximately 700 words was not 
difficult to write on such a subject, and I 
received a check for ten dollars several 
weeks later from Furniture Age. 

A hardware store in my home city works 
out a plan of sending a small booklet to a 
list of patrons. It is an attractive lit- 
tle thing, and hardware magazines usually 
like that sort of material. I prepared quite 
a lengthy article and sent it, with a copy of 





the booklet, to Good Hardware magazine, 
The editor did not want the long story, but 
through it I received a commission for a 
shorter story, and received a neat check from 
them. 

Since stores in almost any line of com- 
merce use this method, the writer is offered 
a neat income from this one source alone. 
There is a college in our city; it is a small 
institution as such things go, but it does have 
a lively college weekly. I receive a copy of 
this through the mails every week, and one 
day happened to notice the amount of soda 
fountain advertising that was contained 
therein. Here was an angle of thought that 
resulted in a 1000 word story that is now 
awaiting action from the Pharmaceutical 
Era and Soda Fountain magazine. 

Even laundries sometimes use the direct 
method of getting to the people. One of 
our laundries used circulars and also book- 
lets that netted very satisfactory checks from 
Laundry Age and the National Laundry 
Journal. There is now before me a recent 
scheme of this nature, whereby the laundry 
took the old, worn-out nets in which they 
place soiled clothes to insert into the wash- 
ing tubs, and wrapped them neatly into a 
bundle. A strip of paper was pasted around 
this bundle, telling just what it was, and 
that 150 loads of washing had been passed 
through the laundry in that net before it 
wore out. Then it suggested that the house- 
wife become one of the satisfied patrons, 
and that the net left at her door could be 
used as a mop or dust cloth. When dis- 
tributed from door to door, it made an un- 
usual and worth-while impression. What 
could be more interesting than that to a 
laundry editor? 

Some of the best merchandising story tips 
can be found in the daily mail. One of the 
large department stores in our city sent my 
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wife a polite and distinctive letter, asking 
her to take advantage of its charge account 
service. Included was a card which she was 
to fill out, taking up such questions as her 
name, address, bank, etc. Perhaps some 
other merchant would like to increase his 
charge account customers, and this method, 
reproduced in a trade magazine, would tell 
him just how to do it. 

Even your theater programs are sources 
of valuable stories. I carried a program 
from a vaudeville theatre home with me one 
night, and in scanning over it later (a habit 
that pays), I noticed a tailor’s advertisement 
that was quite attractive. I cut it out, wrote 
about 500 words, and in return, The Ameri- 
can Gentleman magazine rewarded me with 
a check for $7.50. 
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You often receive through the mails, 
or from deliverymen, a quantity of blotters. 
Sometimes merchants hand out souvenirs. 
These are all business-getting ideas that can 
be developed into money. One hardware 
store floods the town with blotters contain- 
ing a lithograph of their store interior on 
one side. That story would sell to almost 
any hardware magazine. An ice cream 
manufacturer hands balloons to the young- 
sters and pencils to older folks, through his 
deliverymen. Good idea there. The Ice 
Cream Trade Journal looks out for that sort 
of material. 

All this is tied up with usual things of 
daily life. It needs merely a hand to pluck 
them out, work them up, and the checks will 
drift home in a gratifying manner. 





Manuscript Turnover 


How Much of Your Entire Output are You Placing 
Eventually? Do You Have Plenty of Duds? 


By Harry Harrison Kroii 


URNOVER! It’s a word you do not 

hear writers talking about very much, 
although merchants are constantly and very 
seriously concerned with it. And only lately 
have I myself begun to think about it. 

But turnover for the writer is a vital mat- 
ter for more reasons than one. The quicker 
you can get money out of a manuscript, all 
other things being equal, the better it is for 
the writer. To sell a story on its first trip 
out makes a glow of good feeling come over 
the most seasoned of us. There is no need 
calling attention to postage bills. A script 
that finds favor with the first editor who 
reads it has a selling cost of from eight to 
twelve cents. One that sells on its tenth trip 
has cost you from eighty cents to a dollar 
and twelve cents to market. 

Since January 1, 1928 I have placed 
eighty-four stories. The following table 
shows turnover in this number of manu- 
scripts : 


oe ns 38 
Second ................. 17 
WE iv 6 cekinn Kadaees fds 12 
POWER 5 ooo cescccccccacn 6 
ey re 1 
OD 5 kw nvceedcsscciaade 1 
Seventh ................. 4 
WE. 4445s nweead exvincs 2 
ee 9 
Eleventh ................ 1 
Fourteenth .............. 1 


By the application of statistical methods 
to this data, I discovered some very inter- 
esting and vital facts. I learned that I sold 
forty-five per cent of my material on the 
first trip out, and that eighty per cent found 
a home in pay-on-acceptance markets by the - 
third trip out. To most of the markets I 
sell I figure thirty days as a standard allow- 
ance for report. So I can count upon eight 
out of ten stories bringing in cash within 
three months after they are written and 
mailed. 


































But the value of these findings did not end 
with this rather obvious deduction. By tak- 
ing all the stories that sold on their first 
trip, and studying the plots, lengths, type 
of material, etc., I was able to form a much 
closer estimate of what these editors liked. 
I discovered, for instance, that David C. 
Cook bought every article and short story 
dealing with the prohibition problem with- 
out exception on the first trip! I discov- 
ered that the American Sunday School Un- 
ion would not take a girl’s story of mine for 
love nor money; but the stories I submitted 
to them and had rejected more often than 
not sold on the next trip to a girl’s paper 
which has since bought steadily from me. 

But the biggest killing I made by a study 
of this turnover enabled me to get a check 
from one big Sunday school publisher for 
$148.00 one month and $178.00 the next 
month, on material written directly at the 
sort of thing they had been buying previous- 
ly, and which I mailed to them first trip out! 

Now, I don’t call that bad at all for a study 
of turnover! 

More and more I am building up this data. 
I now have a small loose-leaf leather-bound 
book, in which I set down month by month 
the titles of stories and articles I write dur- 
ing each month, the wordage, and payment 
when it arrives. I placed the last single piece 
of work I wrote during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1928—in August. Here again is a vital 
element in turnover. How much of your 
entire output are you placing eventually? 
Do you have plenty of duds, few of them? 
If you devise easily-kept but accurate turn- 
over records, you can stare at these cold, 
grisly truths face to face, and, if you are 
the fighter you’ve eventually got to be to 
succeed in the writing business, profit by 
your mistakes, and infinitely more so by your 
successes ! 

Another example of how I use turnover 
records. I kept for a year, one page to each 
magazine, a record of every story I mailed 
out to editors. I sent to one well-known 
pulp paper publication forty-one stories, and 
sold it one for $75.00. I sent to another 
popular market a string of stories, and sold 
the editor two out of five. For a year I got 
a check regularly from this market for 


$100.00 to $120.00 by the simple expedient 
of sending the editor five stories a month 
so he could buy two. 

There was one of the best paying Sunday 
school markets which I could not make. I 
don’t know how many stories I sent them. 
Yes, I do too—not so many, after all, I dis- 
covered, when I referred to my records. I 
really sent this publisher only twelve stories 
before he sent one back with a note to the 
effect that if I did not place it within three 
months to let him see it again. I sold him 
that one. Then I wrote him a letter on a 
hint that he sorely needed humor—which 
I do at times, when I have indigestion—and 
now that turnover record tells a different 
and brighter tale—I sell this editor steadily 
around a hundred dollar’s worth of material 
a month. 

In other words, my turnover records have 
made a business man of me, and my income 
from writing has moved up steadily until I 
could now, if I so desired, devote my entire 
time to it, and expect to derive an income 
which would not miss far, if it missed at 
all, having to be reported to the income-tax 
collector. 





S THE first exchange professor on the 
new basis established between French 
and American universities, Louis Cazamian, 
Professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, lectured at Columbia Uni- 
versity last winter and at the University of 
California this summer. Now his new book 
is announced—‘“Criticism in the Making” 
($2.00—a collection of scholarly essays 
dealing with the present and future of lit- 
erary criticism). 

The modest critic (if there is one) will 
be cheered by Professor Cazamian’s state- 
ment that “The critic, as artist, ranks not 
indeed necessarily second to the original 
writer, but somewhere on the same plane; 
their value being that of creation with one, 
of re-creation with the other—two perfectly 
equivalent processes.” But let the critic 
remember that “Sympathy is the first con- 
dition and indispensable means of critical 
intuition.” 
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Writing Novels to Sell 






(3) Something to Write About 


By LaurENCE D’ORsay 


Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


HEN you undertake to write a good 

and salable novel, the first requisite, 
of course, is to select adequate basic ma- 
terial; or, in other words, to make sure 
that you have something worth writing 
about. That applies, more or less, to all 
stories, yet every reader of the magazines 
knows that flimsy, trivial stuff occasionally 
goes over in shorts by dint of unusually 
clever and entertaining writing. 

In a novel, however, one must have the 
genuine meat of fiction interest. Publish- 
ers know that the hunger of the book buyer 
can not be appeased by the mere cream- 
puffs of good writing. He wants good 
writing about something worth writing 
about. 

And if you want to win serialization for 
your novel as well as book publication, you 
must remember that a magazine editor is, 
first and foremost, a watchdog of space. 
He thinks, rightly or wrongly, that every 
single inch of reading space in his publica- 
tion is immensely valuable, and his slogan, 
even for shorts, is always, “Not a line more 
than the story value justifies.” 

In a novel, something worth writing about 
almost inevitably means somebody worth 
writing about. From the dawn of tale- 
telling, since first imagination fired the 
clouded brain of primitive man, all literary 
experience has amply proved that the cus- 
tomers are interested, first and foremost, 
in the fortunes of a person. We see this 
over and over again in the Bible. Looking 
at the matter from the story viewpoint, we 
are not deeply concerned over the bloody 
and frequent conflicts between the children 
of Israel and those hostile nations by whom 
they were surrounded, with all of their 





ethnological, political, social, and religious 
connotations. We are interested in Saul, 
in David, in Samson, and in the other great 
Hebrew leaders with their colorful and pic- 
turesque careers. Who can suppose for a 
moment that a story about life in general in 
Egypt, as it was lived in the days of Joseph 
or Moses, would interest the average reader 
as to the personal stories of Joseph and 
Moses? 


OMER, the greatest of story-tellers, 
knew this well. He used an immense 
gallery of characters and a vast mass of 
material, but he realized that the protagonist 
is the main thing in any yarn, or ought to be. 
In “The Iliad” he tells about the fighting of 
almost everybody in the Greek and Trojan 
ranks, from the commander-in-chief to the 
corporal, and throws in the gods and god- 
desses for good measure; but “The Jliad” 
is mainly concerned with the wrath of 
Achilles and what it led to. That is the 
dominating theme and the basis of the plot. 
Hector and Andromache are very interest- 
ing and appealing, but they are only sub- 
plot, and the issue of the wrath of Achilles 
settles that sub-plot. 

Homer begins “The Odyssey,’ a most 
entertaining novel as well as the greatest of: 
epics, with the invocation, “Tell me, Muse, 
of that man, etc.” From the very start there 
isn’t the slightest doubt that he is under- 
taking to interest his reader in the fortunes 
of Odysseus. In his opening sentences he 
suggests strongly that Odysseus is a most 
remarkable and interesting person, who has 
done and suffered things beyond the com- 
mon lot of man. That is to say, he is some- 
body worth writing about, somebody who 
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a long novel or epic, however you may 
choose to regard it. 

Appealing to the people of his day, Homer 
immediately makes the divinities on Olym- 
pus admit this all-important point. Even 
they, the gods and goddesses who are sup- 
posed to look down so calmly on the ant- 
heap, take keen interest in Odysseus because 
he is a most interesting person. Athene, re- 


will provide the necessary story value for 


when there are two very important charac- 
ters, one is almost always far more im- 
portant, significant, and interesting than the 
other. That is the case with Gerard in 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,’ although 
Margaret is such a wonderful heroine. 
Thackeray’s novel, “The Virginians,” is 
really about one Virginian, his brother be- 
ing, comparatively, a minor character. And 
nearly always the figure of the protagonist 
is the outstanding 
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In this series of articles on “Writing 
Novels to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay uses “The 
Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham 


The six articles in the series will cover 
in detail all the essential points in the 
writing of successful novels of various 


Selection of Entertaining Material 


Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 
Starting in the October, 1929 issue, this 
series will run in subsequent issues until 
all of the above subjects have been dis- 


impression one de- 
rives from a thor- 
oughly good novel, 
as one does from a 
great stage play. 
There are excep- 
tions, but not many. 
Some of Dickens’ 
minor characters, es- 
pecially Bumble and 
Bill Sykes, linger in 
the memory more 
vividly than his leads. 
When one thinks of 
“The Tempest,” one 
thinks of Caliban. 








hatred. What surer 
proof could Homer give Hellenic listeners 
that it was worth their while to listen? If 
Odysseus interested the gods, surely he 
would interest them. 


ERE is a good tip for the aspiring young 
novelist. Follow Homer’s excellent 
example. Win your right to a hearing at 
the very start, as he did. Begin by showing 
that you are going to write about some per- 
son or persons usually interesting, and 
therefore well worthy of the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Titling a novel with the name of its lead- 
ing character is no longer fashionable, al- 
though it is still done; but if you consider 
how many famous novels are titled in this 
way, you will realize how piously this doc- 
trine of the supreme, overwhelming im- 
portance of the protagonist has been ac- 
cepted by the great novelists themselves. 
“Don Quixote,” “Tom Jones,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “Jane Eyre,” “Simon Dale,” “Jen- 
nic Gerhardt’—the list is endless. Even 


HE mutations of the successful novel 
are countless. It may take any one of 
a multitude of types, selecting from a mass 
of raw material as various as life itself, and 
it may still be a successful novel. You can 
write about a cowboy who fights bad men 
on the western plains and saves the heroine ; 
or you can write about a girl who fights 
Fate in a city slum and saves her soul. You 
can try to be another Harold Bell Wright 
or another Theodore Dreiser, another Gene 
Stratton Porter or another Vifia Delmar. 
This novelistic sea is full of all sorts of fish, 
from the sprat to the whale, and all’s fish 
that comes to the publishers’ nets—if it’s 
good fish of its kind. 

Thus it is rather hard to give general 
counsel that will apply to any type of novel. 
One novel will naturally stress one thing, 
one line of development, and another must 
necessarily stress something essentially dif- 
ferent. There are, for example, novels in 
which the villain is the supremely important 
character; and there are many powerful 
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novels in which the real protagonist is some 
impersonal force that mocks the human 
puppets. Booth Tarkington has used a great 
industrial city in this way. When a novel 
takes epical sweep, the ostensible human 
protagonist is seldom the genuine pro- 
tagonist. In “The Covered Wagon,’ to 
mention only the most obvious case in re- 
cent days, the protagonist is not any single 
man or woman who is crossing the plains 
in a covered wagon, but the American na- 
tion, driven by a resistless urge to expand 
and settle its dominion. In such novels, of 
course, the fortunes of the person must be 
followed in an effort to illustrate the for- 
tunes of the people. That is the theory of 
the epic, and the epic and the great novel 
have much in common. 

Even in a detective or mystery novel we 
are still faced with the supreme importance 
of the protagonist, although that type of 
story is a guessing game in which the author 
stakes everything on the single bet that the 
reader can’t guess right. The author is him- 
self the protagonist, disguised as Sherlock 
Holmes, Philo Vance, or some other sleuth. 
The interest lies mainly in the brilliant work 
of the detective, and not in the fortunes of 
the characters involved in the mystery he is 
unravelling. They are only his raw material, 
but of course they should be made as inter- 
esting and entertaining as possible. In a 
story of this type the antagonist is not the 
criminal whom the detective is tracking 
down, but the difficulty of the detective’s 
task—the toughness of the riddle he has to 
solve. The “something worth writing about” 
in a detective novel is the mystery; the 
harder the riddle, the more is it worth writ- 
ing about. And of course the “somebody,” 
the sleuth, becomes interesting in exact pro- 
portion to the difficulty of the job he per- 
forms successfully. 

“Red-blooded stuff” brings its own perils 
to the ambitious but inexperienced novelist. 
In Westerns, seafaring stories, desert island 
yarns, and other novels of blood-stirring 
adventure, the temptation is always to de- 
pend too much on exciting but disconnected 
incidents, and too little on theme and plot. 
It is true that the author is concerning him- 
self all the time with the fortunes of his 
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hero, but those fortunes are too picayune 
and transitory. He is bothering himself 
about what is happening to the hero at the 
moment, and he is satisfied if the hero wins 
in that particular struggle. Then he goes 
on to the next encounter, and makes the 
hero win that one, too. But there may be 
no real connection between these incidents 
and those which follow them; no bearing 
on the theme and plot. Instead of having 
some genuine antagonist to battle all through 
the novel, the protagonist overcomes suc- 
cessively a string of minor, trivial antag- 
onists who have nothing in common except 
the fact that they are all perilous to him 
in some way or other. 

The author’s idea, of course, is to show 
how heroic the hero is by making him ride 
the outlaw bronc, slay the grizzly, force the 
two-gun card-sharper to “take water,” and 
tackle the Mexican knife-artist with his 
bare hands. Such incidents, if well devised 
and vividly developed, are excellent in an 
adventure novel as integral parts of the plot, 
but they certainly aren’t the “something 
worth writing about” when they stand by 
themselves. Editors’ and publishers’ read- 
ers always tackle the script of an “action” 
novel by an unknown author in a suspicious 
frame of mind. They expect to find a mere 
string of supposedly exciting incidents, 
which is what they usually do find. If they 
are pleasantly surprised by finding a plot in 
which each incident advances the fortunes 
of a sympathetic protagonist to some defi- 
nite and permanent end, the script has an 
excellent chance of acceptance. 

“The Swiss Family Robinson” is the clas- 
sic example of a string of incidents spun out 
to a book-length. Read it—if you can! 
It’s a pretty tough job after one has parted 
company from the wondering curiosity and 
vivid imagination of childhood. Glance 
through it, anyhow; for it will show you 
on every page how not to write a novel if 
you want to get it printed nowadays. The 
author certainly had something to write 
about—he had the entire encyclopaedia to 
paraphrase—but it wasn’t something worth 
writing about from the modern fiction view- 


point. 
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F COURSE it isn’t enough to write 
about somebody — to make your novel 
merely a biographical sketch. This inter- 
esting somebody must be involved, from the 
first chapter to the last, in an interesting 
dramatic conflict, a fight or a “clash” of 
some kind, with the antagonist. As they 
fight out their struggle to its logical issue 
at the climax, they will probably draw other 
characters into the fray, like chips into a 
whirlpool. 

Possibly there may be several distinct dra- 
matic conflicts in the story, but they should 
all be closely related to the main issue, and 
subordinate to it, just as the fortunes of 
Hector, Andromache, and other characters 
in “The Iliad” depended on the nursing and 
foregoing of the wrath of Achilles. Sub- 
plot and parallel action are not popular ele- 
ments in the modern novel. If you must 
use them, take care they are tied up very 
closely with the main plot, helping to work 
out the struggle between protagonist and 
antagonist to its climacteric finish. 

And, above all, take care that you don’t 
make a fatal mistake about the nature of 
your “clash” or—which comes to the same 
thing—the identity of your fighters. Very 
often the ostensible protagonist and antag- 
onist are not the real ones. They are, so to 
speak, only the soldiers who go out to fight 
the generals’ battles. Essentially there is a 
deeper and more significant conflict behind 
the apparent one. In good novels this is 
thoroughly brought out; in poor novels it 
is often completely missed, and that’s one 
of the reasons why they are poor. 


ET us consider our technical model, 

Maugham’s “The Painted Veil,’ from 
this angle. A superficial reading of the 
earlier chapters might make one think that 
Kitty, the obvious protagonist, as important 
to this story as the Prince of Denmark to 
“Hamlet,” finds her antagonist in the hus- 
band she can not understand, the husband 
to whom she has been unfaithful. This 
careless view is likely to be taken by most 
readers of Chapter 22, in which the second 
big dramatic situation occurs—the first, as 
I showed in my last article, being in the 
opening sentences of the book. (“The 
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Painted Veil,” by the way, has its 289 pages 
divided into no fewer than eighty chapters, 
or chapterettes, if one may coin the word.) 

In this chapter and the one which follows, 
Walter, the husband, presents Kitty with an 
amazing ultimatum, showing her that he is 
aware of her unfaithfulness and has made 
up his mind how to handle the situation. 
He is a doctor, the Government bacteriolo- 
gist of Hong Kong, the tertium quid being 
the Assistant Colonial Secretary of that 
colony. There is a cholera outbreak at a 
Chinese town called Mei-tan-fu, and the 
people are dying like flies. Walter tells 
Kitty that he has offered to go there and 
take charge, a doctor being badly needed be- 
cause the resident medical missionary has 
died in the epidemic. 

He suggests to Kitty that she should go 
there with him, and risk her life also. She 
flatly refuses—“I’m not going, Walter. It’s 
monstrous to ask me.” Then he demands 
instead of suggesting, saying that he will 
immediately file his petition for divorce if 
she refuses. He will not even “behave like 
a gentleman” by permitting her to get the 
divorce, his reason being regard for her wel- 
fare—‘Townsend will marry you only if he 
is co-respondent and the case is so shameless 
that his wife is forced to divorce him.” 
Townsend will not come to her rescue, for 
he is a conventional coward in these mat- 
ters, and the woman is only “an affair” to 
him, much less important than his wife and 
his social and official standing. Kitty is thus 
forced to accompany her husband to the 
cholera-stricken town. She is enmeshed in 
the web of Circumstance. As her very un- 
satisfactory lover bluntly tells her, “it’s 
Hobson’s choice.” 

To the casual glance there seems to be an 
obvious dramatic conflict between this very 
unusual, unconventional husband and _ his 
unfaithful, spirited wife. Most readers 
might suppose the issue is going to be fought 
out between them at Mei-tan-fu, with Wal- 
ter forgiving her, regaining her love, and 
mourning bitterly when she redeems her- 
self by sacrificial efforts that lead to a mar- 
tyr’s death. Those would certainly be con- 
ventional and familiar lines of development, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Electric Railway Parlance 






Familiarity with the Language of the Railwayman is Necessary in 
the Writing of Stories for the Electric Railway Journals. 
Some Names and Expressions Heard Around the 
Car Barns are Defined in This Article 
By R. L. SCHREIBER 


Interurban Conductor Pacific Electric Railway of California, and author of stories in 
the Electric Railway Journals 


OUNG Smith was bucking the extra 

board. He had been bumped the day 
before by Johnson, who had been trolley 
pup for the last six months, holding the 
stinger on a goat. 

Dorman, the terminal foreman, said 
“Smith, as you are first man on the 5 o’clock 
shine, you can be the brains on Number 32 
today with old Bill Pohlman.” 

One thing and another delayed them, and 
when they hit the highline, they were ten 
minutes late, so Old Bill put her right up 
against the brass and highballed it. 

As they neared Mission Road crossing 
with the controller right against the peg, 
they were doing forty miles an hour. Old 
Bill reached for the whistle cord to sound 
his usual warning when he noticed that a 
machine was stalled on the crossing and 
several people sitting in it. 

There was not time for any thinking, so 
Old Bill pushed it over into the Big Hole 
and the car bucked like a bronco and with a 
grinding and screeching of wheels came to 
a stop within two feet of the stalled machine. 


O, YOU won’t find a good many of the 

above words in Webster’s Dictionary, 

but any street car or electric railway man 

will understand them. Like many other 

lines of work, interurban railway and street 
car men have a language all their own. 

It seems odd that more writers don’t avail 
themselves of the wealth of material avail- 
able in the street car and interurban electric 
railway field, for every day there is romance, 
adventure, comedy and tragedy in the run- 
ning of the electric cars. 


Drop into any terminal where street car 
men congregate as they go off or on duty 
and you will soon hear a lingo spoken that 
belongs nowhere else. 

Talk to any old Head, whose service 
stripes show that he has had a few years 
experience, and he can tell you stories with- 
out number—how the Submarine ran wild, 
how a Birney car hit a curb and lost its 
trucks and the body of the car landed in a 
gully one hundred feet below and nobody 
hurt, close shaves, funny happenings, ter- 
rible wrecks, freak accidents, brave men, 
big-hearted men and cowards; the whole 
gamut of human emotions. 

There is a fascination about electric rail- 
way operating that is just like steam road 
operating and it gets a hold on men and 
keeps them—men who could make much 
more money at other lines of work. Your 
true electric railway man will take abuse, 
small pay and nasty weather as part of the 
game, and come through with a grin. 


ERE are a few of the names and expres- 
sions you will hear around a street car 
barn, or electric railway terminal : 

Bells—1 bell, stop; 2 bells, proceed; 3 
bells, emergency stop, and 4 bells, back up. 
B. O. car, or motor, means Bad Order. 

Bean Sheet, or Pie Card, is the record of 
the day’s work that a trainman turns in, 
and his wages are based on this. 

Bid in a run—To choose the-run you are 
going to work when they are put up for 
choice. 

Putting it in the Big Hole means putting 
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on every pound of air in the tanks at once, 
and making an emergency stop. 

Block signals are automatic signals op- 
erated by the train passing over the rails. 
When a train enters a block, it turns the 
lights red and they stay red until the train 
has passed out of the block. Green means 
proceed at full speed. Yellow—go slow, 
caution. Red—stop at once, then proceed 
with caution. 

Brownies are demerits issued for infrac- 
tion of the rules, 

Brownie can is the can in which the flag- 
man carries fuses and torpedoes for pro- 
tection. 

Boomer is a tramp-worker, or a man who 
goes from job to job. 

Brains, the conductor in charge of a car 
or train. 

Bonding car is a small car used by the 
electrical department in bonding the rails 
together so the current will pass through. 

Bucking the board means a man has no 
regular run, but works whatever run the 
terminal foreman assigns him daily. 

Bumping a run means to take a run some 
other man holds, if for any reason you have 
lost your own run. 

Car Whackers are car cleaners, sometimes 
men and sometimes women. 


P AGAINST the Brass, or up against 

the Peg, means the motorman has the 
controller around as far as it will go, and 
the car is going at full speed. 

Birneys, or one-man cars, are called Gal- 
loping Bathtubs, or Puddle Jumpers, or 
what have you. 

Crummie is the name for the caboose. 

Collector, a man who is qualified to collect 
fares, but can not work either the head car 
or the trailer—often college students work- 
ing part time. 

Division is that part of a system under a 
Division Superintendent. 

Drag is a long string of cars. 

Dead Man Controller is a controller so 
arranged that if the motorman lets go of it, 
it applies the full amount of air and auto- 
matically stops the train or car. 

Empties are empty box cars. 

Extra Board is the bulletin board with in- 
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formation for extra men, showing which 
runs they work each day. 

Extra man is one who holds no seniority. 

Deadheading is traveling from one ter- 
minal to another as a passenger, but being 
paid for the time spent in traveling. 

Flagman, Trailerman or Wheelerman is 
the man on the last car, or end of a train. 

Flats are flat cars with no sides. 

A Goat is the name for a yard motor 
doing switching. 

Ground Hogs are the switchmen in the 
yards, who throw switches for different 
cars or trains, and stay on the ground. 

Foreign Run is a run that ends out in 
some town without a terminal, and the car 
is left over night on a side-track. A train- 
man can not be bumped off of a foreign run. 

Going Dead means your sixteen hours is 
up. Under law, a railway man can not work 
over sixteen hours. 

Highballing means running fast, or giv- 
ing the motorman a signal to go ahead. 

Highline means high speed territory—no 
blocks. 

Line car is the large car used by the line- 
men in putting up new trolley wire, or re- 
pairing wire that has been broken. 

Making out single track means making 
out an accident report explanation. Single 
track examination is a long, hard task. 

Mechanical Foreman has charge of roll- 
ing stock and sees that it is in shape to keep 
rolling. 

Oil Cans are tank cars. 

Maintenance of Way man keeps up the 
block signals, wig wags, etc., and is also 
known as a Trouble Shooter. 

Meeting point is where trains meet on 
single track going in opposite directions. 

Old Man is the Division Superintendent, 
or Assistant Superintendent of a large ter- 
minal. 

Passing point is where trains meet on 
single track going in the same direction. 


ULLING the white cord is pulling the 
emergency cord from the inside of the 
car—same effect as Big Hole. 
Rat, or Two Check Man, is a man in uni- 
form who tattles tales on his fellow workers. 
Rawhiding means working a run that has 
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the schedule so close that a crew has to fight 
every minute to keep on time. 

Shine, the time a man reports for work, 
as 5 o’clock shine means show up at 5 
o’clock, though you may not go out until 
9 and maybe not at all. 

Single track is where trains use one track 
to go in opposite directions (one at a time, 
of course), while in double track, two trains 
run in opposite directions at the same time. 

Spot, the period of rest or lay-over be- 
tween trips on a run that makes several 
round trips in a day or night. 

Spotter, or Checker, is a paid spy who 
rides on trains to see that dishonest conduc- 
tors do not beat the company, 

Swing, the man in the center of a long 
string of freight cars. 

Train Dispatcher handles trains on single 
and double track interurban lines, issues 
running orders and must be called by train 
crew before leaving a terminal or entering 
single track. 

Trainmaster is a minor or petty official— 
about the same as a straw boss in a factory. 

Towerman operates the _ inter-locking 
towers where different lines converge, also 
where interurban lines cross railroad tracks, 
or enter large terminals, subways, etc. 

Track Foreman is in charge of laborers 
repairing tracks, road beds, etc. 

Terminal Foreman is the man who sees 
that the runs leave the terminal on time, as- 
signs the men to their runs for the day, an- 
swers fool questions over the telephone and 
through a small window in his office, makes 
out accident reports and is a very busy man 
who gets very little credit, less salary, lots 
of abuse, lots of work and still comes up 
smiling and is well liked by the men. 

Submarine is a car with the doors in the 
center and steps close to the ground. 

Trolley Pup is the man who holds the 
stinger or trolley pole, on. They are used 
on electric locomotives, switching back and 
forth. 

Unloading, or Joining the Birds, means 
getting off right now. 

Waiting time is time allowed an extra 
man when he has a shine and waits for an 
assignment to a run. 

Whiskers denotes the seniority a man 
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holds —his length of service. One star 
stands for five years—a bar for one year. 
So a man with two stars and two bars on 
his left coat sleeve would have 12 years 
seniority, or whiskers. 

Yardmaster is in charge of a large freight 
yard and sees that it is in shape to keep 
rolling. 

Yard Motors are known as goats. 


WRECKER is a big car used to put cars 
back on the track after being derailed, 
in case of accidents of any kind. 

Wig Wag is the danger signal warning 
of an approaching train at intersections and 
crossings—a red light swings and a bell 
rings. 

Yellow card man is a man on local city 
lines. 

Blue card man is on double track inter- 
urban. 

White card man is on single track and 
train orders. 

Different kinds of cars on an electric rail- 
way are never called by name, but by num- 
ber, such as 1200 class cars, 800 class cars, 
etc. A few exceptions to this rule are Mag, 
which means a car with magnetic brakes, 
etc. The Pacific Electric Railway in Cali- 
fornia, the largest in the world, uses over 
twenty different kinds of cars in their op- 
erations. The number on a freight or pas- 
senger car has nothing to do with the num- 
ber of cars in service, but denotes what class 
it is. 

Every whistle and every bell means some- 
thing. One long and three short blasts of 
the whistle means flagman — go back and 
protect train. Four long—flagman return 
from west and go south. Five long—flag- 
man return from east or north. 

There are over 300 rules in the rule book 
which a motorman or conductor must know, 
besides acquaintance with stations, stops, 
streets and tariff, and knowledge of the 
equipment. The next time you think of a 
dumb street car man, ask to see the rule 
book, and see if you would be so ready to 
call them ignorant after that. 





Eprtor’s NotE—A few Transportation Journals 
are listed in the Writer’s Market Department in 
this issue. 
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Caricature of Irvin Cobb, by Rafael. 


HE most remunerative—and most over- 

crowded—branch of cartooning is the 
syndicated comic strip. Bud Fisher, the 
world’s highest-paid cartoonist, is said to 
draw a salary three times as much as that 
of the President of the United States, for 
his “Mutt and Jeff,” the first comic sfrip 
published daily. 

There is a long list of artists who have 
attained wealth and fame through working 
for syndicates—men and women like Fon- 
taine Fox, creator of “The Toonerville Trol- 
ley;” Ethel Hays, who draws “Flapper 
Fanny Says” daily, and a woman’s page 
cartoon twice a week; Pat Sullivan, orig- 
inator of “Felix the Cat,’ whose work is 
widely known both on newspapers and on 
the motion-picture screen, in addition to toy 
models of Felix which may be bought in 
novelty shops! Sid Smith, “The Gumps;” 
Gene Byrnes, “Reg’lar Fellers,;’ Winsor 
McCay, famous as an editorial cartoonist, 
movie cartoonist and comic strip artist; 
George McManus, “Bringing Up Father,” 
Albertine Randall, “The Dumbunnies,”’ 
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How to Break 
Into the 
Cartoon Field 


Plant Your Feet Firmly on 
the First Rung of the 
Ladder Before Attempt- 
ing the Next Step 












By FREEMAN H. HusBarp 
Former Editor of Cartoons Magazine 


Done with 
lithographer’s pencil and India ink. 


Clare A. Briggs, “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend,” and a hundred other favorites. 


UST what is syndicating and why does it 
pay so well? The uninformed news- 
paper reader believes that all the “funnies” 
he sees in that paper were drawn by a mem- 
ber of its staff especially for that particular 
paper. The truth is that virtually all of the 
newspaper comics published in the United 
States are supplied by about two dozen or- 
ganizations known as syndicates. In some 
cases a newspaper important enough to af- 
ford a big art staff pays the salaries of that 
staff (and earns a profit besides) by “syndi- 
cating” the drawings which it publishes. 
An engraving is made of the cartoon 
which is to be syndicated, then proofs are 
pulled and one proof is mailed to each one 
of the newspapers which has contracted for 
such service. A date of “release” (publi- 
cation) is decided upon in advance for each 
drawing, so that no matter how many copies 
are finally published, all appear on the same 
day. 
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Thus the newspaper which employs the 
artist and the papers to which it sells his 
work publish that work simultaneously 
throughout the country. In other cases, 
the process is the same except that the syn- 
dicate is a separate organization instead of 
being a department of one newspaper or 
chain of newspapers. 

The cartoonist’s income rises in propor- 
tion to the number of papers that use his 
“feature” (as the cartoon is called). That 
is why the syndicate is the ultimate goal of 
every ambitious newspaper artist. 

The world’s greatest syndicate, King 
Features Syndicate, serves approximately 
two thousand newspapers throughout the 
country. “Bringing Up Father” is pub- 
lished daily on all six continents and is 
translated into German, Swedish, Spanish, 
Italian and Japanese. “Mutt and Jeff” also 
is published all over the English-speaking 
world and is translated into foreign lan- 
guages. So are a few others. The Amer- 
ican comic strip is following close on the 
heels of the American photoplay. 

Another big syndicate is that of the New 
York Herald Tribune, which serves a thou- 
sand newspapers; the NEA Service serves 
seven hundred; the Chicago Tribune Syn- 
dicate, six hundred; the Central Press As- 
sociation, five hundred, and so on. 


TMIHIE daily comics were all started within 

the last two decades, most of them since 
the World War. In that short space of time 
the demand for cartoonists and the salaries 
paid them have increased amazingly. And 
during that time thousands of boys and 
girls have taken up cartooning, have studied 
it, have persisted in season and out of sea- 
son, and have earned big money in that pro- 
fession. 

However, the field has gradually become 
crowded and now only the best are able to 
earn a good living as cartoonists. The syn- 
dicates are not searching desperately for 
new talent. If an artist already has a large 
following of readers, or if he has an excep- 
tionally clever, breezy style, syndicate man- 
agers will welcome him with open arms. 
Otherwise, his chances are not bright in that 
direction. 
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Remember this: the syndicate is only the 
middle-man, the distributor. A syndicate 
manager does not select the kind of art 
which he likes personally, but the kind which 
he thinks will interest newspaper publishers. 

A new strip thus has to run the gauntlet 
of (1) the syndicate managers, (2) the 
newspaper publishers and editors, and (3) 
the general public. If it fails to make an im- 
mediate hit with any one of the three, it is 
thrown out. 

The newspapers of America have just 
about reached a “saturation point” so far 
as cartoon features are concerned. That is, 
they have already contracted for as many 
as they want. The publishers are “sold on 
the idea” of the features which they are 
now publishing, with some few exceptions, 
of course. 

So the syndicate can not “put over” a new 
feature unless that feature is strong enough 
to displace one that has already won favor 
with the publishers. The “sales resistance” 
which an untried comic strip must encounter 
is, therefore, an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier. 

But, ignorant of these conditions, the 
amateur’s first impulse is to “rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” For him the syndi- 
cate is a mirage, a short cut to fame and 
fortune. Because he sees a large number of 
comic strips in print, he imagines there must 
be an endless demand for that form of art. 

He draws a strip, perhaps without even a 
rudimentary knowledge of its technique, 
and submits it to a “hard-boiled” syndicate 
manager, not realizing that the syndicate is 
already flooded with much better wares 
than his— strips it can not possibly unload 
on a crowded market. 


HE wise course for an embryo cartoonist 

is to begin humbly. Plant your feet 
firmly on the first rung of the ladder before 
attempting the next step. The easiest way 
to burst into print is by contributing to your 
high school paper, later worming yourself 
into the art editorship of that journal. If it 
does not use cartoons, employ a little sales- 
manship and convince the editorial board 
that it should use them. Ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred like to see clever car- 
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toons ; ninety-nine newspapers out of a hun- 
dred use them to build up circulation; 
therefore, every high school or “prep” 
school paper should have them also. 

Small-town newspapers are always grist 
for the young cartoonist’s mill. For in- 
stance, try a series of write-ups and pleasant 
caricatures of some of the town’s leading 
citizens. That would please the local celeb- 
rities, besides boosting the paper’s circula- 
tion. For this reason the smiling big head 
on a small body is a more popular type than 
the satirical caricature of Irvin Cobb re- 
produced here. 

Another way to climb that ladder is by es- 
tablishing a reputation as a commercial car- 
toonist. Even the prominent 
comic-strip artists, editorial car- \ 
toonists and humorous _illus- fe: 
trators whose names are fa- ee 
miliar to multitudes of news- 
paper readers, draw commercial 
cartoons “on the side” to in- 
crease their incomes. 

The commercial side of the 
profession is so lucrative that 
an increasingly large number 
still the surface is only created. 
scratched. It is the least crowd- 
ed section of the cartoon field. 
There is room for a live-wire 
amateur to tune in on oppor- 
tunity almost anywhere by convincing local 
merchants or small advertising agencies of 
the value of clever cartoons in advertise- 
ments, window displays, billboards, menu 
cards, stationery, form letters, calendars, etc. 

Nearly all of the cartoonists who fail are 
unsuccessful because of poor technique, a 
dearth of ideas or a helpless disposition— 
or all three. Some walk right past hundreds 
of opportunities without seeing them. The 
blotters on their desks are illustrated with 
cartoons; placards in the drug store contain 
cartoons. 

The pictures of fish displayed in the local 
sea-food market are atrocious—why not sell 
the proprietor the idea of a catchy drawing 
of fish? If he is unwilling to pay for it, 
make the sketch for him free of charge and 
put your best effort into it, then use that job 





i = Pat Sullivan’s ‘Felix the 
are being attracted to it, and Cat,” the most widely known 

movie-cartoon character ever 
This is an actual 
drawing by Mr. Sullivan him- 
self, made for and used in 
one of his films. i 
appears in a newspaper comic 
strip drawn by Sullivan. 
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as a leverage for getting paying orders from 
other merchants in town. The grocer, for 
instance, advertises in The Crossroads Her- 
ald every week; he uses plenty of adver- 
tising space but somehow his ad is rather 
dull-looking. Show him how a snappy little 
cartoon would liven it up and bring him 
more customers. 


T IS helpful for the beginner to observe 
how free-lance business is picked up. 
One man sends out a postcard to various 
organizations, merchants, publishers, adver- 
tising agents and the like. It is neatly 
printed in brown, with an ornamental bor- 
der, a small cut of a monk reading a book, 
and the following message: 
“Establishing an Art Service! 
ky An artist who thoroughly knows 
4 / ‘how’ (16 years at it) solicits 
@ your art work. Quick, efficient 
service, low prices, plus the ex- 
perience and ability to please. 

Designs, lettering, illustrations, 

cartoons, photo-retouching for 

booklets, catalogs, folders, etc. 

No charge for rough sketches 

and dummies.” Then follows 

the name, address and telephone 
number. 

teseagllwee Another free-lance cartoonist 

issues a similar card but with- 

out name or address, only tele- 

phone number, the purpose being to arouse 

curiosity. Many commercial cartoonists 

use cleverly written form letters, which they 

send out with printed samples of their work. 

Still another means of getting a foothold 
on the cartoon ladder is to write personally 
to editors of small publications offering to 
do art work for them in exchange for ad- 
vertising space, or perhaps for nothing at 
all at first, in order to get a start. 

Nearly every house organ in the country 
(and there are hundreds) either uses or 
could be induced to use, commercial car- 
toons. The writer knows of a Lutheran 
congregation so small that it does not even 
have a church edifice, and yet every week 
it issues a mimeographed leaflet containing 
a different religious or moral cartoon head- 
piece. In that case the cartoonist is not paid 
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for his work, of course, but he is helping 
a good cause and he has made a beginning, 
humble though it may be, in the cartoon 
field. 
2 Then there are the humorous magazines, 
4 both weekly and monthly, and other publica- 
5 tions which are always on the lookout for 
; meritorious contributions. But it would be 
unwise to submit material to them without 
first making a careful study of the type of 
sketches they use and, if possible, learning 
from successful artists whether or not they 
think your style is suitable for that partic- 
ular magazine. 

Last but not least, the youth with cartoon- 
ing ambitions should make every effort to 
obtain permanent employment in the art de- 
partment of a newspaper or advertising 
agency, even if he has to begin as an office 
boy at ridiculously low wages. 

Or you might try the advertising depart- 
ment of a department store or some big 
corporation. Or study the technique of 
movie cartoons and apply for a job as tracer 
in a studio which produces them. Very few 
' such positions are open, but persistence is 
bound to discover one eventually. 

“There are many paths leading to Fuji- 
yama (the sacred mountain) but they all 
meet at the top,” says a Japanese proverb. 
And whatever form of cartooning you de- 
cide upon, skill, humor, will power, patience 
and laborious effort will take you to the 
summit, sooner or later. The rewards are 
great, especially after a syndicate has be- 
come interested in your work, but success 
does not come to the faint-hearted. 











Colloquialisms must be used with great 
discretion. They can increase the sense of 
intimacy or they can destroy it—St. John 
Ervine. 
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For Vaudeville, Club, Lodge, School, and Parlor Entertaining, 
is easily learned by the Balda Method. Send $1.00 for Laugh 
Producing Program of 23 Comic Trick Drawings, with Instruc- 
tions and Patter. Catalog of Chalk Talk Supplies, 10c. 


BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. W, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Let the world’s 
most successful 
cartoonist tell 


Fully 
Nlustrated ! 








Price 
Only $3.00 


A book which gives the essence of what a great 
cartoonist has learned in years of struggle, on 
how to succeed commercially in cartooning. It 
gives just the advice and training which every 
cartoonist wants and needs: 

Getting the right kind of ideas 
Putting them into form that sells 
The technique of drawing 

Selling your stuff 

Getting started in newspaper work 

All these and many more topics are handled 
clearly, simply and in great detail. So complete 
is this work that it offers a course in cartooning 
for a fraction of the usual cost. You owe it to 
your career to examine it, when you can do so 
without cost or obligation. 


For FREE Examination 
Use this Coupon Now! 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 E. 38rd St., New York City. 


Send me a copy of How to Draw Cartoons, $3.00. 
00 I will remit $3 in ten days or return book. 
( Check is enclosed. O Send C. O. D. 
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Because the Meager Staffs Carried by the Sunday Papers for Feature 
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Wealth of Material for the Free Lance in Local News 


By Nason H. ARNOLD 


*T°HE free lance writer of today who de- 

votes his time and ability to selling his 
stuff to the newspapers is comparable to the 
veteran merchant who finds himself bucking 
the chain store competition. Like the vet- 
eran merchant the free lance is not only 
competing against his fellow craftsmen but 
he is also a competitor of the powerful, 
steadily growing syndicate system of news 
and feature production. 

The large newspapers of today, especially 
the Sunday papers, have taken on the quality 
of sameness to be found in the last issue of 
any standard monthly or weekly national 
magazine. Except for strictly local spot 
news the newspapers are the same from 
coast to coast. The world news, the fea- 
tures—daily and Sunday—the pictures and 
the comics are all syndicate productions. 

This being the case the free lance special 
writer has left his own peculiar and partic- 
ular field—the stuff the syndicates do not 
touch because it is not of nation-wide im- 
portance, or because they are satisfied they 
cannot make the readers imagine it is. Be- 


cause the reportorial forces of the daily 
papers and the meager staffs now carried 
by the majority of the Sunday papers for 
feature work never leave their assigned 
beats, there remains a wealth of unculti- 
vated territory for the free lance. The days 
of the roaming reporter on the small city 
daily even are gone. The free lance has the 
field to himself. 

He must be anything but a routine man. 
Everything is grist that comes to him. So 
firm has become the grip of syndicates on 
feature editors that there is scarcely a daily 
that does not print every day several newsy, 
brief feature articles. And mighty few of 
these are the products of the regular staffs. 
They are not routine fire, murder, accident, 
death and marriage affairs; nor yet are they 
stories that originate in city hall. Regular 
reporters, therefore, could not be expected 
to get them. 


T IS such little news features as these 
that are within the scope of the free 
lance; these and longer articles of a similar 
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character better adapted, perhaps, to a little 
display in some one of the Sunday sections. 
I say “little display” because, with every 
feature editor supplied well in advance of 
publication day with a plethora of synthetic 
features there remains room for “little” 
else. And then only if the free lance has 
forced the editor to buy it. 

And that, in these days, is real work. Not 
only must my special have the quality that 
will force an anti-free-lance editor to more 
than glance at it; it must be so good he 
can not afford to ignore it. More than that 
even; it must be good enough to attract 
reader attention in spite of the banal head 
that will be put over it. 

Here again the free lance encounters the 
syndicate competition. The syndicates in- 
variably base their pages on news items. 
The lady of fame has suddenly taken unto 
herself a fourth husband, or won her fifth 
divorce. The morgue provides her past his- 
tory, the picture syndicates furnish the nec- 
essary illustrations of her previous ven- 
tures in the matrimonial field and 2,000 
words or less fill up the page. And this page 
carries almost always a catchy headline. 

If for some reason the feature editor can 
not carry the same headline the idea is 
there, ready-made. It is no work to build 
one from the same angle. It is work — 
sometimes rush work—to build a good, 
catchy headline on a local story. So the 
free lance must get the punch into picture 
and story that will carry the reader below 
the banality that will almost certainly cap- 
tion it. His stuff has got to be better than 
the synthetic material already ready for use 
on the feature editor’s desk; better in 
presentation and decidedly better for the 
paper by reason of its local application. 

The feature editor never hears from the 
circulation manager that extra copies of an 
edition have been bought in quantities be- 
cause of the desire to mail some syndicate 
article to friends and relatives elsewhere. 
Even the casual reader knows that would 
be foolish. The friends and relatives will 
have the same story in their home town 
Sunday paper. 

It’s the local special that concerns folks 
former residents know; that refers to places 
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There’s the germ of a story 
in this picture. What can 
you do with it? What couldn’t 
you do with it if you were a 
newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 

An inspiring reproduction of 

a big-city newspaper office 
The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course 
of training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
The essence of this method is to start and keep you writing 
in your own home on your own time. Your work is 
watched, edited and guided just as if you were working 
for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New York 
newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruction. 
Working on definite assignments...talking things over 
(by mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing—then suc- 
ceeding ... writing, writing, writing...a man soon finds 
himself and his confidence through the N. i. me 
Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and get it. 
Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors will analyze 
it for you and tell you exactly what it shows. It’s free; 
there’s no obligation. Send the coupon now. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


— eo ee oe oe oe en ee ee oe oe oe ome oem ~ 
_povenntonten Institute of America 1 
| 1776 Broadway, New York ] 
I Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
| Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
r for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—December. | 
Mr. | y 
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with which others are familiar; that recalls 
times in the past in which they are interested 
that sells ten copies to one subscriber, five 
to another, and scores of other small batches 
to still others. The clever circulation man- 
ager looks into the reason. The feature 
editor is told about it. 

The reason the enterprising independent 
merchant today continues to do a suc- 
cessful business in spite of the stiff com- 
petition of the chain store with its lower 
prices, is because he keeps something out of 
the ordinary rut and his old customers are 
willing to pay a little more for quality in 
order to have something different. 


HAT’S the basis of my sales. Some- 

thing different. The editor has on hand 
a full page ready for the stereotyping room 
—if he cares to use it that way—for what 
he must pay me for a column or so and one 
or two or three pictures. He prefers mine 
because it is not what he is getting from 
the quantity source, and because it has the 
local or near-local appeal. 

No newspaper editor of a daily paper, or 
of the news sections of a Sunday paper, 
would think of ignoring his local and terri- 
torial news. Yet, except where this is be- 
ing supplied by free-lance writers, the fea- 
ture sections of most of the Sunday papers 
are almost utterly devoid of it. 


It takes the world flight of the Graf Zep- 
pelin to get preferred position over a $10,000 
fire in the home town even on a Sunday. 
In my case it takes a better syndicate feature 
than is turned out regularly to beat me out 
of a small space in one of the papers with 
which I do business. The editors have 
that same old yearning for local stuff that 
was bred in them—and I get a small check. 


But the free lance has to cultivate his 
own special field with intensity equal to that 
of the skilled farmers of other agricultural 
countries cultivate their little farms. They 
get a tremendous yield. They must get it 
or starve. The free lance must emulate 
them, for his territory, if he is situated as 
I am in a thickly populated center of New 
England, is comparatively small. The syn- 
dicates have the world to work in. 
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ND the free lance can not cultivate with- 

out contact. All human beings and 
many animals, to say nothing of some build- 
ings, are possible subjects for at least one 
small feature. 

To illustrate. I had occasion to do an 
errand a mile from my home in a small 
town. As I waited for the individual to 
whom I had come bearing gifts from my 
wife, a bent man in middle life appeared 
around a corner carrying on his back two 
mail sacks. 

Idly I decided that his horse had gone 
lame or his ancient flivver had broken down 
and that nothing could prevent him from 
delivering the mail. With no thought of a 
story I stopped him as he left the little post 
office to inquire the nature of the disaster 
that had forced him to labor on a hot day. 
Contact! 

It developed that he is one of only two 
or three men in New England who have 
contracts to carry the mail between railroad 
and post office and who do it on foot, even 
during the Christmas rush. 

Result of contact: One snapshot, ten min- 
utes of my time, half an hour at the type- 
writer and a check from a Boston paper 
for $4 and two other checks from papers. 

Second result of the same contact: A 
story on how near Napoleon came to becom- 
ing a resident of the little New England 
town of Bolton, Mass., instead of living and 
dying on St. Helena. My contact had 
chanced to remark about having once lived 
in Bolton “near where Napoleon might have 
lived.” 

A telephone call to the little village de- 
veloped the fact that the house not only still 
stood there, but had been modernized and is 
the summer home of a well known Boston 
family. One picture, some research, prin- 
cipally in an almost forgotten and rare his- 
tory of the little town, and I had my story. 
All four of my papers took it. 

That errand on which my wife had sent 
me had proved profitable to the tune of 
something like $50. And I got it so close 
at home that I had missed it for more than 
two years during which time I had been 
combing my territory. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Newspaper Parlance 


By Virernia D. Simms 


HERBP’S little in this world that does not change; 
Old things give way to something new and strange; 


One thing remains the same, year in, year out, 
And always will, I haven’t any doubt. 

The news we read is changed from day to day, 
But still ’tis written in the same old way. 
Whenever guests for bridge or tea are met— 
The Woman’s Club, or younger social set— 
With regularity that never swerves, 

The hostes, elegant refreshments serves; 

At church or concert, no one sings a song, 

He renders it—sometimes that’s not far wrong. 
When some important man is dead in town, 
"Tis said that the Grim Reaper cut him down; 
And any little place that is the scene 

Of many weddings, is a Gretna Green. 

Jupe Pluvius spoils the picnic or the game, 

Old Sol for heat prostrations bears the blame; 
And though ’tis tragic, still ’tis rather droll, 
Fire, flood, and traffic always take their toll. 
When drives are made, one phrase alone will fit— 
The people do—or do not do—their Dit. 
Important happenings always come to this— 
The crucial test, the last analysis. 

Thus the reporter does the reader bore 

With stilted phrase and time-worn metaphor, 
*Till having written his last hackneyed line, 
He’s forced his “faithful pencil” to resign; 

And when his latest copy’s on the hook, 

| And for his errors he is brought to book, 

4 When comes to him the end that comes to all, 
He doesn’t die—he heeds the 3o call. 
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= This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 

= to present their views on various topics. _ 4 

‘Si for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 

= Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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Dear EpITor: 

How many times have I told you not to 
annoy me with your worthless requests for 
subscription ? 

From time to time in the past, I sent you 
short articles on various phases of the writ- 
ing art, and each time you rejected these 
articles for no real reason at all. And yet 
you possess the audacity to write me after 
that! 

If you can not send me checks, in advance 
payment for articles which I shall send you 
(after I receive money for them), I have 
no wish to hear further from you. 

Every time I asked you to tell me just 
why you rejected my articles, you studiously 
evaded answering my questions. 

I am an established author, nationally 
known, and read from coast to coast. I do 
not judge my literary success by the under- 
nourished pay I have received, but by the 
spiritual nourishment that I draw from the 
creation of matchless writings. If you can 
not understand my work, the fault is nat- 
urally yours, not mine. And, like a man, 
you should blame yourself for the mental 
shortcomings, which do not permit you to 
comprehend my material. 

Do not send me any more time-wasting 
form letters and requests, as my time is very 
valuable. If you mailed me checks, I would 
not object; I would be pleased. 

CHARLES FINGERMAN. 
Camden, N. J. 





Dear Forum Epiror: 

To me the October issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest is worth a million dollars. Why? 
Because the two articles regarding the expe- 
rience of H. C. Witwer and Vina Delmar 
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were the most encouraging that I ever read 
in any issue of Writer’s Dicest. In my 
opinion, such articles do more to encourage 
the struggling writer than anything else 
could do. 

As can be seen from the two articles con- 
cerning H. C. Witwer and Vina Delmar, 
lack of education and the kind of work one 
has been doing is no serious drawback to 
the person who wishes to become a success- 
ful writer. 

The fact that in the beginning of his ca- 
reer, H. C. Witwer’s path was strewn with 
thorns should make writers realize that ev- 
ery successful writer has had to serve his 
apprenticeship. For the beginner, writing 
is a hard task and only those who can smile 
at hardships and persevere will succeed. 
Writing offers the richest rewards of any 
career after the apprenticeship has been 
served. 

I am sure that H. C. Witwer stuck to his 
typewriter eighteen hours a day because he 
enjoyed his work. After a writer has passed 
the stage of financial worry in his writing 
career, he learns to like his work and would 
stay at it twenty-four hours a day if it were 
possible. 

The article about Vina Delmar also is a 
lasting inspiration, and I shall always look 
to the October issue of WRriTErR’s DicEst 
for encouragement. 

In conclusion, I would like to exchange 
letters with young men and women who are 
serious about becoming successful writers. 
The object in such correspondence is to ex- 
change ideas and discuss problems confront- 
ing other writers. 

ARTHUR G. PATTERSON. 
730 E. 5th St., Duluth, Minn. 
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“ ,.. trouble, trouble boil and bubble... .” 


‘ 


O SAID the witches in Macbeth. And so say many writers as 
they ponder over the troubles and “sweet sorrows” every manu- 
script has to offer. 

The criticism, revision, and marketing departments of the Ralston 
Co. extend an honest to goodness professional service to writers. 
We are adequately able to handle every type of work from the enthusi- 
astic beginner to the old-timer whose work has recently taken a slump. 
We will work with you, and develop your talent and your effort. . 


UR STAFF cheerfully handles a manuscript from 1,000 words 

to a novel of 500 pages. With the exception of photoplay work 

we can successfully co-operate with writers on all types of literary 

production. We are pleasant people to deal with, courteous to our 
clients, and reasonable in fee. 


In inquiring for further details and in submitting manuscripts 
for report kindly state what experience, if any you have had as a 
writer. There is only one obligation—return postage. 


RALSTON CO. 
1227 JACKSON STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Literature and Life 


Dear EpITor: 


The writer’s Club had been called to 
order. This was probably the last meeting 
at which the president would preside for 
some time. This meeting had been held at 
her house, out of turn, because she seldom 
left her house now. That long-legged bird 
was Stalking her footsteps. 

The subject today was “Literature and 
Life,” and the program had been varied and 
interesting. 

We had now reached the point of “What 
have you written this week,” and woe betide 
any one who had nothing to contribute to 
this part of the meeting. 

One member had received a check from a 
Catholic publication for an article on 
“Exiled Priests of the Border.” This mem- 
ber is very thorough in her work, but gen- 
erally needs a little spurring on in the matter 
of publishing. 

I noticed that the president’s face was 
very white and her hands lay limp in her lap. 

One plump little member with dimpled 
hands was telling of having written a short 
short story and submitting it to Liberty, but 
as usual she had forgotten to bring a carbon 
copy to read to the club. She gave a good 
resume, however, and as the idea was good 
we ardently hoped that she had worked it 
up in good style, and submitted it to the 
right market. This member we all regard 
as something of a responsibility. 

The president was reporting the sale of 
two short verses to Better Homes and Gar- 
dens when we al! noticed a tremor of pain 
on her features. 

“What is it?” we asked. 

“Oh, nothing, let’s go on with the meet- 
ing,” she replied. 

Mrs. Dean was reading a sort of 
travelogue of her recent trip to Colorado. 
It was highly praised and various markets 
suggested. 

The president, who generally tries to give 
a light turn to the meeting before it is over 
then read Jack Woodford’s “Acute A fflatus” 
from “The Evangelical Cockroach.” 

We haven’t the book yet, but this one 
story she read from the Writer’s DicEsT, 
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which is by the way of being our Bible even 
as Laurence D’orsay is our Patron saint. 

The story caused a lot of laughter, and 
we could not help noticing that the presi- 
dent put her hand to her side as if in pain. 

She arose, saying: “Ladies, will you ex- 
cuse me? I am afraid my time is nearer 
than my doctor thinks.” 

“Let us do something,” we all cried in 
chorus. 

“Well, call the doctor, the nurse, and my 
husband ; you will find their numbers on the 
pad by the telephone.” 

The doctor came promptly. The nurse 
through some confusion at the hospital was 
out on another case, and the matron would 
be unable to send a substitute for several 
hours. The husband was out of his office 
and could not be located just then. 

“No time to wait,” said the doctor, “You 
ladies willing to stay and help?” 

The answer was a strong affirmative. 
Each one was assigned a different task. 


The lady who had written the travelogue 
was the doctor’s first aid, another was re- 
sponsible for making the bed and getting 
out the baby clothes. The plump little 
woman with dimpled hands was promised 
a baby to bathe. She was overjoyed. 


Soon our task was complete, and pain 
and suffering a thing of the past. 


The lady who had writted Exiled Priests 
of the Border” was, with the doctor’s help, 
getting the chart ready for the nurse who 
would soon be on duty. As she wrote the 
president smiled wanly at her from the bed, 
“That is not literature you are writing 


” 


now,” she said. 

“No, but it is life,” said the plump little 
member as she bent over a bassinet and 
patted a wooly bundle with her dimpled 
hands. 

Mary MULLEN. 
Laredo, Texas, Box 51. 





One should never write literature except 
to please oneself. Writing to please popu- 
lar fancy should never be done.—Lord 
Dunsany. 
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EING a new member just admitted into 
the fold, it is up to me to tell something 
about my literary success. 

First of all, my literary efforts cover 
three separate branches. My main source of 
income is in the field of humor, which cov- 
ers jokes, skits, epigrams, and what have 
you. I started in this field by sending a joke 
to Whiz Bang about two years ago for 
which they were foolish enough to pay me 
$3. Since that time I have located about 
twenty other magazines almost as foolish. 

My other field of writing is the inspira- 
tional article, which I manage to dispose of 
to several trade journals, sales magazines, 
religious and semi-religious magazines. The 
markets for this type of material are very 
specialized and much more limited than the 
humor field. 

During the past year I have tried my hand 
at short stories and sold several of them. 
The last one to Two-Gun Western Stories. 
Although I have wandered into the short 
story and the inspirational article field, it 
doesn’t mean that I haven’t found the hu- 
mor field a profitable one. However, it’s 
no joke (pardon the pun) to keep up a 
steady flow of humor. It means a lot of 
hard, consistent work and I would only 
recommend it to those who won’t get dis- 
couraged by a barrage of rejection slips. 
All it needs is perseverance and a large sup- 
ply of postage stamps. 

I’m glad to be a member of the Guild and 


trust this will serve as an introduction to 
other members. 

Louis ALTMAN. 
Box 511, Columbus, Ohio. 





HEN primary school age I recall how 

my classmates would express unre- 
strained admiration for firemen. They pos- 
sessed the color which attracted the attention 
of youngsters and, no doubt, will continue 
to do so until some new means of fire-fight- 
ing is devised which will place the deeds of 
this fraternity in ancient history. I ad- 
mired them also, but nothing held as great 
an appeal for me as did the reporter who 
got the assignment to cover the story. Then 
I learned further the functions of a large 
metropolitan daily and that aroused my first 
interest in writing. 

Through my entire school career, more or 
less secretly, I determined to become asso- 
ciated with the news profession. At the 
culmination of my courses at Temple Uni- 
versity, I immediately joined the staff of a 
trade journal. Some departments of the 
publication necessitated reporting and I still 
thought this the greatest branch of the busi- 
ness. Now I hold an editorial position with 
the National Business Review, and, after 
two years continuously writing in this re- 
stricted trade journal field in permanent ca- 
pacities, I am just beginning activity in short 
story writing. 

S. FAYETTE CARTLEDGE. 
1806 Harrison St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Secrets of Writing for Publication 
OW he secured publication for a thou- 
sand fiction stories and articles and 
numerous books is told in Edward Mott 
Woolley’s autobiography “Free-Lancing for 
Forty Magazines.” This book is entirely a 
personal narrative on writing, and not a dis- 
cussion of high literary values, nor a treatise 
on English. 

Out of a wide and successful experience, 
Mr. Woolley wrote a book crammed full of 
information on how he passed through the 
editorial door, how he sold his work to 
virtually all the larger magazines and news- 
papers, and how his fiction stories and spe- 
cial articles and books were read all over 
America and abroad. 

“Free-Lancing for Forty Magazines” 
takes the reader into metropolitan newspaper 
life, among reporters, editors, feature writ- 
ers, etc. The author shifts his scenes to the 
editorial offices of trade magazines, writing 
syndicates, house organs, and so on, and 
tells his own story of writing for them 
(from the first rung of the ladder to suc- 
cess) with such vigor that one is apt to dash 
off some material before finishing the book. 
Mr. Woolley did not forget his early strug- 
gles, however, and at the peak of his climb 
he tells with breathless anecdotes how he 
suddenly attained the magazine markets in 
a sensational way. 

The author is well known as a frequent 
contributor to the Saturday Evening Post; 
and as the author of one thousand published 
stories and articles, he is well able to speak 
with authority on this subject of free-lanc- 
ing for the magazines. His style is clear 
and concise and the book is very easy and 
light reading. 

Mr. Woolley’s first chapter is the story 
of how James E. Scripps, of the now 
prominent family, appointed him local cor- 
respondent of a Detroit evening paper, 
while he was still a newsboy. He tells this 
story with a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
goes on to express his yearning for a posi- 
tion in the editorial department of this paper. 


Some of the other chapters are devoted 
to: Breaking into Fiction, Writing Features, 
Breaking into the Saturday Evening Post, 
Writing for Forty Magazines, By-Products 
and Changing Fashions in Writing, Meth- 
ods in Writing and Marketing, a Few Epi- 
sodes on Book Writing, and Ethics of 
Authors and Editors. The book in all con- 
tains twenty-two chapters, all of which are 
related from his own personal experiences. 

For budding writers who hope for for- 
tune in free-lancing, this is the most valua- 
ble book that has come under our observa- 
tion. “Free-lancing for Forty Magazines” 
might also be recommended to all would-be 
writers, and intelligent persons who have an 
interest in the methods that produce a large 
part of the current reading of the American 
people. It contains much sound wisdom of 
experience. 

“Free-Lancing for Forty Magazines. By 

Edward Mott Woolley. Passaic, N. J.: Ed- 

ward Mott Woolley Associates. 320 pages. $2.50. 





Modern English Usage 


LTHOUGH so unusual that it may 

cause some furore among our more 
conservative pedants, the new Oxford 
book, “A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” actually manages to combine scho- 
lastic ability plus cleverness into one volume. 
Possibly the best way to present the treat- 
ment of the author is to list a few of the 
definitions. 


impost (h)ume—The h, which is not pronounced 
and often not written, is better away, though the 
word is too well established to have its other cor- 
ruptions removed and its sound altered. It should 
be, and was, apostem, from Greek apostema abscess; 
the “h” comes in by confusion with posthumous, 
in which it is due to a theory, though a false one, 
of the etymology. 

fundamental is the established word in literary 
use for which writers with a taste for new-fangled 
scientific-sounding terms substitute basic or basal. 
furze, gorse, whin. The first two would appear 
to be that very great rarity, a pair of exact 
synonyms, meaning the same thing and used indif- 
ferently in all localities and all contexts. The 
third differs not in sense, but in being chiefly a 
Scotch and northern word. 
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Studying the dictionary is a pastime which 
long ago went into disrepute as radio, 
Rudy Vallee, and arty hot dog stands came 
into prominence. Those old-fashioned folk, 
however, who are willing to put in an hour 
or so occasionally on either a dictionary or 
on such a fine book as “Modern English 
Usage” will find themselves rewarded with 
a gentle sagacity, and learning that no 
amount of faked cynicism, or book table 
talk can belittle. 


“A Directory of Modern English Usage.” By 
H. W. Fowler. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 742 pages. $3.25. 





Pony 

URRAH! We have found the ideal 
book for a lazy writer. And since 
writers are notoriously a lackadaisical lot our 
discovery will be universally liked among 
writers. Lives there a writer who has not 
gone into a rage with himself for not being 
more widely read, and on more friendly 
terms with the books of all ages; who has 
not searched aimlessly for the proper quota- 
tion, the epigram that clicks, the bon mot 
that just fits in, the wise crack that tones 
up the paragraph, the aphorism that makes 
your meaning a little spicy, the gnomic and 
sententious quotation that will bring a smile 
to the reader’s lips, and make friend editor 
sit up and realize he is reading the work of 

a sophisticate. 

So Say the Wise, compiled by Hazel 
Cooley and Norman L. Corwin, is really a 
God-send for the more lethargic reader who 
has got behind in the rush of new books, and 
wants an easy way to quote from the sages 
of modern times. 

If the profession of writing could have a 
“pony” then So Say the Wise is such a 
book. As a reference book, and a means of 
adding dash to your work, this book is ex- 
cellent. The quotations are classified under 
such headings as Anger, Falsehood, Cynic- 
ism, Genius, Humor, Hypocrisy, Man, Na- 
ture, Money, Jazz, Youth, Woman, Society, 
Poetry, etc., etc. Each chapter contains quo- 
tations on that subject. 

Some of the authors quoted are Kathleen 
Norris, George Bernard Shaw, Dean Inge, 
John Erskine, André Maurois, John Gals- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Compiled by H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
Revised and Enlarged Edition $3.50 


Christopher Morley 
and Arnold Bennett find 
it “indispensable.” To the 
London Times, William 
Lyon Phelps, the New 
York Sun, the English 
Departments at Yale and 
Dartmouth it is “with- 
out a rival.” 


A volume which every 
lover of the right use of 
words will wish to keep 
within easy reach.—Dept. 
of Education, Rochester, 
New York. 


MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
BY H. W. FOWLER ($3.25) 


This companion book 
to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary should stand 
with it on every writer's 
desk. 


“Such a combination 
of learning, wit, humor, 
and good taste, I have 
never before seen in any 
dictionary and seldom in 
other books. If ever a 
book combined instruction 
with delight, this does.”— 
William Lyon Phelps. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Three Newcomers 


HERE was once a day when a pub- 
lisher considered himself quite a gam- 
ler if he put out a new magazine. In No- 
vember, however, there appeared on the 
newsstands three new magazines put out by 
the same publisher under the unit title of 
the Quality Publications, Inc. Shooting with 
three barrels instead of one and with each 
shot well timed and ably executed it looks 
like a successful publishing venture. 

Difficult as it may be to strike a virgin 
field in the magazine business, Quality Pub- 
lications, Inc., seems to have struck a good 
wedge for themselves. The three publica- 
tions are the Thinker, the American Short 
Story, and Popular Biography. 

The first looks like a shot in the dark, a 
pure gamble on a title that might click with 
the newsstand public, and then again may 
flop. The appeal is to the quasi-thinker, the 
high school junior who is just beginning 
to use his mind, the houeswife who believes 
she is intelligent and wants to prove it by 
buying a copy of the Thinker, the clerk who 
has been told by his boss to “study at home,” 
and the great mass of people who yearn for 
self-improvement. The idea of self-im- 
provement is a sound one, but usually a com- 
mercial venture of this nature is aimed at a 
specific class. The Thinker “hits the field” 
and as such may find difficulty in formulat- 
ing an editorial policy. It is really an audaci- 
ous publishing venture and should be watched 
carefully by all writers. 

HE American Short Story will receive 

the unanimous support of the universi- 

ty public. Professors will take to it cordi- 
ally, and English students the country over 
will be instructed to read it. The stories 
published are all well written. Most quality 
magazines such as the Mercury, Harpers, 
Atlantic, all have an ax to grind and prefer 
articles to stories. Stories published by 
these magazines generally are tinctured by 


their established editorial policies. There is 
no magazine in America which wants short 
stories untainted, and undirected by its own 
editorial policy. The shrewd writer of 
short stories knows, that the American wants 
inspirational stuff, that Liberty wants drama 
in high society, that the pulp magazines want 
stuff directed straight at their class readers. 
No magazine today extends a friendly hand 
to a short story which stands out as a fine 
piece of writing on its merit alone. 





Here then is a real field for the American 
Short Story. For a time it seemed as though 
Prize Story would fill this need but it was 
soon swung over to a definite editorial poli- 
cy. Many fine writers are doing well paid 
hodge-podge for the smooth paper “adver- 
tising reviews” and find little avenue for 
expression in a paper with unbiased and un- 
prejudiced policies. If American Short 
Story fills this void it will be doing a real 
service to American letters. The beginning 
writer, too, is enhanced by this new maga- 
zine, for it is the beginning writer who finds 
it difficult to adapt his writing to the policy 
of a magazine and writes what he feels, 
rather than what he should feel. 
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HAT we judge will be the most suc- 
cessful of the three, however, is 
Popular Biography. This little magazine, 
pocket-size like its two brothers, is admira- 
bly illustrated and cleverly written. Follow- 
ing in the wake of a national fad for book 
biographies, it should meet a good sale. The 
slant in Popular Biography is exactly what 

















the name implies. The personages whose ab- 
breviated biographies appear in the Novem- 
ber issue are Girard, Chic Sale, Elinor 
Wylie, Andrus, Cassanova, Dreiser, Cheva- 
lier de Boufflers, and some Mississippi 
pirates. The articles are by no means scho- 
larly nor rigidly accurate but make very 
good reading. They are written with a 
twinkle in the eye, tongue in cheek, and a 
dramatic flourish. Considering the recent 
success of many popular biographies in book 
form, it is reasonable to expect this maga- 
zine to succeed, and it is a wise writer who 
will make early acquaintance with the edi- 
torial staff. 

Although we are not permitted to state the 
publisher’s name, experienced writers will 
recognize the address 49 West 45th Street, 
New York City, as being synonymous with 
cordial treatment and good rates. 

If your local newsstand dealer can not 
supply you, a sample copy of the three pub- 
lications will be sent on dequest. 





HIS oft repeated wail that the public 
will not buy poetry is just another dose 
of self pity which unskilled poets hand at 
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themselves. The manufacturer of mail-order 
dresses might also complain of the public’s 
reluctance to buy mail-order dresses, yet in 
the Salon de Boufflers at Rue de la Fromage 
the proprietor rubs his well-kept hands and 
ponders lightly over the purchase of a Mer- 
cedes or a Rolls. 

The higher realm of dressmaking is not 
unlike poetry. Both require a talent that is 
inborn and distinctive. Both must always 
be a little in advance of the “times” in or- 
der to be successful, and both are lucrative 
professions, 

The success of Samuel Hoffenstein’s 
Poems In Praise of Practically Nothing 
again brings up the point that poetry in the 
hands of a skilled buffoon is just as enticing, 
on occasion, as poetry in the hands of Keats. 
There are times when we all enjoy meaty 
Enerson, dainty Miss Millay, or the power- 
ful Whitman. Yet laughter conquers all, 
and a book of joyous buffoonery has its tri- 
umphs as well as a book of soulful musings 
on distant love. 

Such a book is Poems In Praise of Prac- 
tically Nothing. We quote from it the fol- 
lowing poem as an example of an excellent 
poem of its kind, and one of the types the 
public will buy. 

Your little hands, 
Your little feet, 


Your little mouth, 
Oh God, how sweet! 


Your little nose, 
Your little ears, 
Your eyes that shed 
Such little tears. 


Your little voice 
So soft and kind, 
Your little soul, 
Your little mind. 


HE commercial success of this book plus 

the unanimous praise showered on it by 
critics, once again proves that the public 
will buy poetry—if the public’s tastes are 
skillfully studied. Poems In Praise of 
Practically Nothing is not aimless burlesque. 
True, it can be taken as such, but for those 
who delight in the pursuit of allegories, be- 
tween-the-line meanings, and implied propa- 
ganda this book will be a real joy. 

We refer this book to all swains seek- 
ing a book to read aloud, and to all poets 
who say poetry can not make the best seller 
class. 
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Seven Years of Preparing for and Practising the Art of Popular 
Song Writing—Then He First Gained the Position Atop the 
World as America’s Most Popular Song Writer 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


“LJOW did he do it?” That is the ques- 
tion song writers may well ask when 
they consider the amazing success of the 
young man of forty who has written more 
than 300 popular songs 
in the past twenty years, 
and who is today sev- 
eral times a millionaire. 
The young man’s 
name is Israel Baline; 
you know him as Ir- 
ving Berlin. He was 
born a Russian Jew, 
son of a rabbi, and is 
a product of New 
York’s lower east side 
and Broadway’s Tin 
Pan Alley. He started 
his career as a singing 
waiter in “Nigger 
Mike” Salter’s saloon 
on the Bowery. Today 
he has his own publish- 
ing business and is part 
owner of a_ leading 
New York theater. 
Irving Berlin began with more than his 
share of handicaps. His family was bitterly 
poor, his formal education was extremely 
“sketchy,” and his knowledge of music was 
absolutely nil. In addition, he has never 
been especially robust physically. He has 
overcome poverty and, to some extent, lack 
of education, but he still pounds out his 
melodies on the piano with one finger. He 
can play the piano passably, by ear, in just 
one key—F sharp. He can neither read 
music nor transcribe it, yet he gave birth 
to the intricate and brilliant melody of 





IRVING BERLIN 





“Everybody Step,’ which musical critics 
have hailed as a masterpiece of musical art. 

“Oh, Mr. Berlin,” some one said to him 
one day, “I guess there’s no one who has 
written as many song 
hits as you have.” 

“I know there’s no 
one who has written so 
many failures,” he re- 
plied with a smile.” 


(THERE you have at 

least one of the fac- 
tors in his success. It 
is a factor which inev- 
itably shows itself in 
the story of every suc- 
cessful man —that of 
perseverance and re- 
fusal to become dis- 
couraged. He has writ- 
ten a lot of failures, 
yes. But look at the 
hits he has also turned 
out. In his sparring 
with Life, or Destiny, 
or whatever it is we mortals battle, he has 
received many a black eye but, as the Irish- 
man in his story said, “You ought to see the 
other fellow.” 

During his earlier years as a song writer, 
he was a prolific producer. He poured out 
songs so fast at one time that many were 
published under a nom de plume. These 
songs did not just bubble out of him; rather, 
they were exploded out of him. A chance 
spark from the anvil of Life, an inward 
explosion—and another song was born. 
“My wife’s gone to the country,” a friend 
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remarked one day. “Hooray,” replied Ir- 
ving. Forthwith a melodic tale of hus- 
bandly truancy, in sheet music form, in- 
vaded thousands of American homes. 

Berlin has written a larger percentage of 
hits than any other song writer. In 1911, 
the year he wrote “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band,” in a rhythm which no one had ever 
consciously heard before, he produced a 
half dozen hits. Among them were “That 
Mysterious Rag,” “Everybody's Doing It,” 
and “The Ragtime Violin.” All these were 
in ragtime, the forerunner of jazz—a 
rhythm which Berlin had absorbed from lis- 
tening to pianists in the honkey tonks jazz- 
ing up melodies to keep time with the agi- 
tated shoulders and hips of the dancers. It 
may be of interest to note that “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” the first of the songs in 
this new rhythm, was originally written as 
an instrumental piece. It was ignored and 
forgotten until one day Berlin needed a new 
song ina hurry. He dug up the piece, fitted 
words to it, and sent it forth to change the 
musical map of the world. 

In addition to his unprecedented “batting 
average” in the percentage of hits he has 
produced, the total sales of Berlin’s songs 
have exceeded those of any other song 
writer of all time. In an attempt to analyze 
the “Why” of these facts, we must go deeper 
than just to say that he kept plugging. 


S HAS been said, his father was a rabbi. 

The father had also been a cantor— 
chief singer in the synagogue—as had been 
his father before him. So that in little 
Israel Baline was born that love of melody 
and rhythm which is the heritage of genera- 
tions of music lovers. Add to this an un- 
rivalled capacity for inventing themes and 
the fact that he was a natural rhymester, 
and you have about all the natural equip- 
ment which Berlin ever possessed. It was 
just about the same equipment as every 
writer of folk songs possessed since time 
began. 

As evidence of his natural bent, when he 
was about fourteen years of age—several 
years before he began his more “formal” 
career at “Nigger Mike’s”—he would pick 

(Continued on page 74) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 


make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 


Established 1876 
THE OTTO 


anannan ZIMMERMAN §&,i0% © 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1911 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Special price on Theme songs to writers. Self 
addressed envelope. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success, 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 











Second Edition of LON HEALY’S Latest Song 


“’M A BOLD BAD RACKETEER” 
Already on the Market 

The first edition of this song, released in September, 1929, gives 
living proof of my songwriting ability. My services are still available 
to song-poem writers at a reasonable price. Other Lon Healy songs are 
“ARIZONA ROSE,” 40c, Feist, New York; “MOON 0’ JUNE,”’ 35c, 
Gilbert Co., Chicago; ‘COLORADO ROSE,’’ 35e, Shapiro Bernstein, 
New York, ete. Request the Racketeer song on the radio. Autographed 

copies from me, 30c. Other autographed songs as quoted above. 
LON HEALY, WD, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 
—————————ee 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 





— 





Writers of Song Poems or Melodies 
One of America’s popular song writers offers 
you a bona fide proposition. Send for it now 
and be thoroughly convinced. Three of his songs 
alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone, 


Chicago 
Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is uf-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and fublishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Playwriting contests being conducted by the 
Church and Drama League—Longmans, Green & 
Co.—closes on December 31. Full particulars will 
be mailed on request to Longmans, Green & Co., 55 
5th Ave., New York. Their second $2000 Juvenile 
Competition closes on September 30, 1930. The 
judges of this competition will be announced 
shortly. 





Through the generosity of Benjamin Musser, 
well-known poet and critic, a cash award of $200 
is offered for the best poem published in Bozart, 
the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, during the year 
1930. This prize, to be known as the Benjamin 
Musser Award, is open to subscribers only. 
Judges will be announced later. 





With a view of stimulating interest in the writ- 
ings of Edgar Allan Poe, beginning with the year 
1930 and thereafter, a prize of $100 will be awarded 
annually by the Edgar Allan Poe Society, Inc., 
for the best critical essay on his works. 

The conditions of the contest shall be as follows: 

A special Contest Committee consisting of five 
persons shall be appointed by the Board of the 
Society, their names to be made public at a later 
date. 

Every person desiring to participate in the con- 
test shall submit his or her essay not later than 
on the 30th day of April of every year. 

No essay shall exceed 2000 words, and it may 
deal either with some particular work, or group 
of works, of Edgar Allan Poe, or give a general 
interpretation of Poe’s significance in world liter- 
ature. No manuscripts will be returned. 

The essays shall be mailed to the Edgar Allan 
Poe Society, Inc., 640 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York City, in a sealed envelope, and the 
name of the author shall not appear on the manu- 
script. The full name and address of the author 
shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope on which 
a motto chosen by him shall be inscribed, and the 
identical motto shall appear on the manuscript. 
When the winning motto shall have been deter- 
mined by the Contest Committee, the envelope 
shall be unsealed by its members, and the name 
of the author made public. The author of the 
winning essay shall be awarded a prize of $100. 

The members of the Board of the Edgar Allan 
Poe Society, Inc., as well as the members of its 
Advisory Committee, shall not be permitted to 
participate in the contest. 


The award shall be announced by the Contest 
Commtitee not later than the 15th day of October 
of every year. 

It shall be the right of the Contest Committee, 
in addition to the award of the $100 prize, to make 
honorary mention of such essays as in their dis- 
cretion deserve such mention. 

The Edgar Allan Poe Society, Inc., reserves the 
right to cause the publication of the winning essay, 
and such other essays as may be honorably men- 
tioned, in a manner its Board sees fit. 





Automobile Journals 


Commercial Car Journal and Operation and 
Maintenance, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. George T. Hook, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $2 a year. Business paper for truck 
trade and fleet operations. “We want articles about 
new uses for trucks; about the methods of success- 
ful truck salesmen, and the methods of dealers 
operating truck service shops profitably. Approx- 
imate length desired is 1500 to 2000 words. We 
suggest that proposed articles be outlined in letter 
before being prepared. We report within a week 
and pay on publication according to quality and 
nature of material.” 


Tires, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Jerome T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome articles up to 
1500 words in length featuring the merchandising 
practices of tire dealers and operators of automo- 
tive service stations in which the sale and servicing 
of tires is the dominant factor. Reference to the 
sale of other items than tires or to the servicing 
of other parts of the automobile than tires is to 
be made in relation to tires. In other words, every 
story must have a tire ‘hook-up’; if a concern sells 
batteries successfully it must be pointed out how 
the handling of batteries aids the sale of tires; 
the sale of gasoline, etc., must be accepted as pro- 
viding contacts for the eventual sale of tires. 
Photos of tire establishments, dealers, etc., are 
accepted. We report within three days, and pay 
one-half to one cent a word on publication.” 








Building and Architectural Journals 


American Builder, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill, Bernard L. Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome authori- 
tative articles on better building methods, the eco- 
nomics of building, new ideas in home building, 
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apartment house planning, etc. We can also use 
some good architectural designs. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and we pay $10 a page and 
up on acceptance.” 





The American Contractor, 173 West Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. Peter A. Stone, Editor. “The 
American Contractor is read by executives in the 
building contracting field. These executives want 
to know ways of securing and conducting business, 
and are interested in new methods or short cuts in 
doing construction work. Particular points of in- 
terest to them are news stories about labor, court 
decisions, contractor organizations and difficulties 
that contractors might get into, such as collapses 
of buildings, contracting failures, etc. We do not 
want building news or notes of progress that are 
contemplated or under construction. However, if 
novel methods of construction have been evolved 
by the contractor, this would make a story. No 
business notes, obituaries or changes of addresses 
of contractors or architects are desired. We do not 
want success stories unless they point out the 
specific methods of doing business or construction 
work that were responsible for this success. Our 
rate is one cent a word on publication. Photo- 
graphs and drawings are paid for according to 
space covered.” 





Building Maintenance Magazine, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. H. James Larkin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Build- 
ing Maintenance is a magazine devoted to the 
promotion of better methods of upkeep and the sale 
of improved materials and equipment in public and 
semi-public buildings. We require experience ar- 
ticles presenting examples of unusual, new or bet- 
ter methods of upkeep, or conventional methods 
and equipment (movable or fixtures) which are 
being used successfully. Methods include cleaning, 
sanitation, servicing and supervision, holding ten- 
ants, rental campaigns, uses of floor space, adoption 
of unusual fitments, etc. Such methods and equip- 
ment should be featured. Build the story on what 
is being done and how it is being done, rather 
than on the description of the building. Readers 
are interested in equipment. Where possible, give 
the trade name of equipment used. Mention should 
be made of the names of building managers and 
superintendents. Any direct statements by them 
relative to maintenance livens a story. In all cases, 
photographs or charts are desirable. Beautiful 
building exteriors, unusually executed rooms, are 
of interest to readers. Where it is possible, action 
pictures concerning servicing are of inestimable 
value. There is no absolute minimum or maximum 
length limit. Writers must realize that a maga- 
zine in which the pages are small contain articles 
that are brief. It is, therefore, inadvisable to 
submit anything with a count greater than 1000 
words.” 





Business and Financial Journals 


Export Trade and Finance, 20 Vesey St., New 
York City, N. Y. Archibald J. Wolfe, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We want merchandising stories by export exec- 
utives, or travel stories that bear on shopping 
habits of foreign nations. Also photographs of 
department stores abroad. We report immediately, 
and pay one to two cents a word.” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Training 
Writers 
successfully for 12 years! 


Twelve years of business integrity 
and successful teaching stand behind 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Throughout this period hundreds of 
our students in all parts of the world 
have been making good with short 
stories, scenarios, newspaper work and 
advertising. 

Undoubtedly you, too, have a fund of 
material suitable for stories and maga- 
zine articles, but lack that professional 
touch which puts it into salable form. 

It is the aim of the Palmer Institute to 
take that talent of yours as it is and 
develop it so that you can make it pay 
you actual cash returns, 

H. Stewart Sarr of Los Angeles writes 
that he recently sold a story to Liberty 
for $300.00 ... hesays: “The out- 
lay in time, money and effort which I 
devoted to your Course has been repaid 

many fold.” 

Anotherstudent, L. D. Leach, reports: 

“T’m glad to tell you that I’ve sold two 

stories lately. The first, for which I 
received $110.00, appeared in War 

Stories.” 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by 

many well known authors such as 

Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mit- 

chell, Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart 

Green, Clip the coupon for complete 

information concerning PalmerTrain- 

ing and Palmer Courses. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-Z, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


I am interested in: O Short Story Writing O English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name 





Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential, No salesman will call. 































































Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 
professional editorial point of view, 

with practical constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Full personal attention to 
each case and each case given strictly indi- 
vidual handling. Frankness, not flattery. 
Individual courses of instruction and devel- 
opment a specialty. Send for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other maga- 
zines; author Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,’ 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing”; fiction 
and articles in leading magazines. 














We Get Results 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 
Only 5 of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. My 
Service increases sales and lessens labor. Send 
for circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 


SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
767 E. 179 Street, New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Dept. W.0,., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa. 
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Writer's Digest 


WHAT COLLIER’S BUYS 
(Continued from page 16) 


consideration to timely contributions from, 
or striking interviews with, authoritative 
specialists, persons who are, temporarily or 
otherwise, in the public eye, and other ce- 
lebrities. 

Our articles must be brief—between 2500 
and 3500 words. (We will, however, make 
an exception to this rule in the case of some- 
thing of great importance, demanding more 
space for adequate treatment.) They must 
be skillfully devised, well written, and of 
nation-wide interest. And they must pos- 
sess, in addition to brevity and timeliness, 
the virtues of clarity, sprightliness, author- 
ity, and accuracy. 

We will not purchase articles on either 
trivial or important subjects by unknowns, 
unless they possess extraordinary merit. 
Nor will we consider essays, sketches, 
poems, interviews with persons unknown to 
the public-at-large, destructive attacks on 
American institutions, travel articles, unless 
they are of unusual merit. 





POINTS ABOUT POETRY 
(Continued from page 19) 


to the last instead of the last) except “well” 
and “archangel”—and archangel comes in 
so strangely as to seem at first almost not 
to rhyme at all. I should not advocate other 
poets to use this device (a rhyme with the 
accent falling on the unrhyming syllable), 
as it is peculiar to the style of this particular 
poet, but would be unnatural to most of us. 
The passage of greatest danger is in the 
second stanza where the assonance gets 
close. But here the author’s style and the 
beauty of the thunderbolt figure carries it, I 
think. 


THE ability to handle a line—its sense of 
richness, emphasis, naturalness—is not, 
of course, the same thing as poetic genius; 
but it is to the poet what ability to handle 
sentences well is to the prose writer. I be- 
lieve any writer of verse can cultivate it. 
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logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


Art of Inventing Characters...............+- $2.50 
Georges Polti 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fiction Writing for Profit........ ee ee en 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hof[fman 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............- 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

How to Write a Short Story...........-+++.5 1.75 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories............... 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Saventia Story Writimg.. 0. cccccccccccoece 2.10 
Robinson 

Practical Journalism. .......2cccee00 penetes 2.00 


Edwin L. Shuman 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


PRE GE Te ee GUE oo: 6:6:6.50.6.0:0:0:6:0:0-4000 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story.....ccccccccceccce 1.00 
hunn 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 
, NNNS o iricicecadeeeeeewedeneees 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 
ne i 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
Walker 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 
oo 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
The Writer’s Market........... Pepe heed Stink 1.00 


Writer’s Digest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual.. 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 


Elements of Plot Construction............. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 
Writing the Short Story...........cccecees 2.25 


Berg Esenwein 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 


English ...... Senses SDSGa ko -oSeae a ew eed - 1.50 

John Manly and Edith Rickert 

Synonyms and Antonyms.................. 3.00 
F. S. Allen 

Literary Criticism..... Me MEtedeeeeedawes 3.00 
Phil Buck, Jr. 

English Synonyms..... pCesieheetransipswn ee 2.50 
Crabb 

Great Short Stories..... en ee eee 1.60 


W. J. Dawson 


Contemporary Short Stories......cccccecs 


G. H. Gerould 


One Hundred Best Novels Condensed...... 


Edwin A. Grozier 


Chats on Feature Writing.........++++++: 


H,. F. Harrington 


Commercial Side of Literature.........--- 


Michael Joseph 


Notable Short Stories..........++.+ ee 


E. B. Knickerbocker 


Development of the American Short Story... 
; ss (280 


F. L. Pattee 


Principles of Criticism. ........--ee+eee0% 


W. Basil Worsfold 


Playwriting for Profit........+-+++-+ee. 


Arthur E. Krows 


The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama....... 


Sheldon Cheney 


The Man Behind the Book........+++++++ 


Henry Van Dyke 


Modern Writers at Work..... ob saceinadel 


J. K. Piercy 


Magazine Article Writing.............++. 


E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 


Handbook for Readers and Writers........ 


Henrictta Gerwig 


SUAENEETE ccc ccdecccovesvssescocveres 


John Cann Bailey 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 


WetEnm ccccvccccvesvveseccsseossserve 

Agnes M. Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing....... 
James Knapp Reeve 

Library of Poetry and Song—3 Volumes.... 
William Cullen Bryant 

Wit and Humor—6 Volumes..........++-+- 
Anthology 

So Sag Che Wisesccccvccscvcssvscceseves 


Hazel Cooley and Norman Corwin 


Portrait of Ambrose Bierce...........+.++:+ 


Adolphe de Castri 


Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 


Edward Mott Woolley 


Country Journalism...........+eeeeeeeees 


Charles Laurel Allen 


Writing for Real Money..........0-+eee0% 


Edward Mott Woolley 


Writer’s Word List No. 2........--+eeeeee% 
c.. ¥. 


V. Sholl 


This Business of Operations.............+++ 


James Radley 


Pitfalls im Engliah.... .cccccccscescecccce 
WIE, Gi cA a eanc aes vieweyesnsacneseeean-e 


Ray Palmer Baker and Wm. Haller 


Winston Simplified Dictionary............. 
Points About Poetry........... oe enanicw es 


Donald G. French 


Concise Oxford Dictionary.........-+..+-+++5 


H. W. and F. G. Fowler 


Modern English Usage. .....cccccccccccecs 
if. 


W. Fowler 


New Books for Your Library 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORDER BLANK 


i Se (currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 


following books: 
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Writing Dramatic Fiction 
Is the Quickest Way to the 
Motion Picture Screen 


The modern author today, who can inject virile drama 
into his stories, has a possible THREE WAY MARKET 
for his writings—PUBLICATION (Magazine, Book and 
Serial Rights), the LEGITIMATE STAGE and MOTION 
PICTURE RIGHTS, the latter usually bringing returns 
far in excess of the other two combined. TALKING 
PICTURES have opened a new field for the trained 
writer—now is the time to start your literary career while 
the opportunity is available. 

Hollywood Institute offers training in Dramatic Fiction 
Writing which will help authors who have met with 
moderate success acquire the necessary dramatic percep- 
tion to make their stories interesting to producers of Silent 
or Talking Pictures, and it will teach beginners how to 
write Dramatic Fiction that may be featured by the maga- 
zines and later sold to Motion Picture Producers, 


You May Test Your Writing Aptitude 
without cost or obligation by signing the coupon below for 
our WRITING ANALYSIS CHART. Satisfy yourself 
if your urge to write comes from ambition or a natural 
ability. HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—DO IT 
, 


—— = see oe ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee 


Hollywood Photoplay and Fiction Institute, 


I 5507 Santa Monica Blvd., 

| Hollywood, Calif. | 

| Gentlemen: ] 
I am interested in [) Dramatic Fiction Writing. 


I O) Photoplay Writing. Send me without cost or obli- 
i gation your Writing Analysis Chart for a free test | 
of my writing aptitude as promised in Writer’s Digest. 


Name 


AR eRe oe A ARORA EAL OREO 


ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in intimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fifteen 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 

Also Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid, $1.50. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Avenue, Passaic, WN. J. 





LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


Short-Story Writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Manuscripts correctly typed for publication; also expert 
criticism, literary revision, and sales service. Write 
today for full particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








SELL YOUR STORY! 


For adequate representation among talking picture 
producers, New York market, send your stories promptly. 
No special form, theme, dialogue or length required. 
The story is the thing! Correspondence invited. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY COMPANY 
128 E. 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave, New York 
City, N. Y. B. C. Forbes, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We welcome 
interviews with presidents and heads of corpora- 
tions who will discuss current business develop- 
ments in the light of their own experience, and 
will relate their experiences so that other business 
men will be interested and inspired and profit 
therefrom. 2000 words is the ideal length. We 
can also use articles relating the method of a 
successful business innovation and the adapting of 
a new trend toward business success, 2000 words; 
short articles, 500 to 700 words, covering interest- 
ing business experiences, especially of the small 
business man in the small town; anecdotes; gen- 
uine, personal and humorous bits ‘of big men in the 
business world, and poems on business “and inspira- 
tional topics, 15 to 25 lines. Each article should 
have either a photograph or a_ suggestion for 
illustration. We report within a month, and pay 
from three to five cents a word on publication.” 





Fortune, 205 E. 42nd St., New York City. I. 
Van Meter, Editorial Secretary. “We will accept 
contributions in the form of specific, non-fiction 
items on industry, commerce, business and manu- 
facturing. These will be paid for upon accept- 
ance. There is no fixed space rates. Authors will 
receive amounts in consideration of the worth of 
the material. Fortune will begin publication next 
February.” 





The Purchasing Agent, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. L. F. Boffey, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome fact 
stories dealing with methods, problems and pro- 
cesses of purchasing for large- ‘scale industry. Each 
must deal with some original or interesting phase 
of purchasing. We are not interested in routine 
or elementary articles, as our readers are sophis- 
ticated, experienced buyers. Interviews with out- 
standing purchasing agents which cover points of 
interest to purchasing agents are used. Articles 
may range to 2500 words, although 2000 words 
is the ideal length. We do not use fiction. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and we 
pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 





Western Advertising and Western Business, 
564 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Douglas 
G. McPhee, Editor. Magazine numbers, first 
Thursdays, 25c; news numbers, other Thursdays, 
10c a copy; $3.00 a year. Business magazine of 
interest to advertising men and business executives. 
“We want articles explaining sales and advertising 
problems of Western firms and how they were 
solved. Educational articles on type, layout, illus- 
tration, etc., must present a fresh viewpoint and 
be especially applicable to the needs of Western 
advertisers. (We use very little material from 
Eastern sources.) Fiction is not needed (one 
business-fiction story used each month, and this is 
ordered in advance by editor). Articles vary from 
700 to 3000 words in length. Photographs are used 
in connection with articles. We report within ten 
days, and pay one cent a word and up on 15th of 
month of publication.” 


(Continued on page 64) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 51) 
worthy, Christopher Morley, Fannie Hurst, 
Rafael Sabatini, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Heywood Broun, Havelock Ellis, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Will Durant, Emil Ludwig, 
Will Rogers, and others. 

Test out yourself. Here are a few quota- 
tions. Can you tell their source? 

“The most stupendously impressive and 
majestic scene in America is chiefly associ- 
ated .... with the fact that a man once 
went over it in a barrel.” 

“We have more good poets than United 
States Senators, even from an exacting 
point of view.” 

“Art is a form of catharsis.” 

“I am not acquainted with any one who 
is happy.” 

“History repeats itself—at times to the 
degree of monotony.” 

“Character is before money or property 
or anything else. Money cannot buy it.” 

“Better a stutterer with a gospel, than a 
genius without.” 

“The world has become astonishingly safe 
for loose talk.” 

“Conscience follows the policeman.” 
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“There are times when even an axiom 
can become an impertinence.” 


“So Say the Wise.” By Hazel Cooley and 
Norman L. Corwin. New York: George Sully 
& Co. 275 pps. $2.00. 








Writers —speakers 


and everyone who wants to be im 
teresting — must have this book 


SO SAY 
the WISE 


HAZEL COOLEY and NORMAN L. CORWIN 
A book of wise-cracks, epigrams, 
bonmots and wee | sayings of 
Mencken, Heywood Broun, Shaw, 
Fanny Hurst, Will Rogers, Musso- 
lini and 694 other famous people. 
Classified for ready reference. 
All bookstores, or postpaid on receipt of £2.10 

Send for free list 

of important publi- 

cations of interest 

to those who write. 


GEORGE SULLY & CO. 
Dept. W.D., 114 E. 25th St., New York 




















lining terms. 


155 East 42nd Street 





Are You On The ‘‘Outside?”’ 


What would it mean to have your work recommended by an expert in personal contact 
with the editors who sells to them regularly? To have your manuscript offered at the time 
when an editor is in particular need of just that type of story? To have your work considered 
“professional” by the editors, and to receive the best prices obtainable? 


THE EDITORIAL ANGLE 


Are you familiar with exactly what the magazines and publishers want? Do you know the personal likes 
and dislikes of the editors? Do you know what types they are well stocked with, what they need right now? 
_ The writer working alone naturally experiences difficulty in keeping in touch with changing market condi- 
tions. He often wastes much effort in production of untimely and unsuitable material. 


WORKING WITH THE EDITORS 


A telephone call from the editor of a leading all-fiction magazine who was experimenting with a new type 
of story resulted in the sale of four stories by my clients within 48 hours. Writers working alone won’t know 
of this magazine’s special need for several months. This particular requirement was at once sent to other clients 
who can produce this type of story well and will result in further sales. 

Another magazine recently changed hands and its policy. This opened a new market for a number of my 
clients who will become regular contributors to it, for they “got in on the ground floor.” 

For months to come the “outside” writers will be offering wholly unsuitable material. 

These are daily occurrences on the inside of the literary world. Editors can’t wait for immediate needs to 
reach the rank and file free-lance writers. They constantly resort to regular sources of supply. 


° ye e e e 

Specialization in Selling 
I’ve placed fifteen new writers with one well-known all-fiction magazine alone during the first 9 months of 
1929; scores more in other publications in America and England, in addition to the regular sales for profes- 

sional clients who have successfully worked with me for several years. 

My business is selling manuscripts and coaching promising writers from the practical selling angle. I know 

the fiction market thoroughly and keep in personal touch with the editors. 
If you wish your work efficiently handled by an editorially recognized agency, write for circular out- 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 





New York, N. Y. 










































How to Write Stories that Sell 


This book, thoroughly practical, has chapters on such 
subjects as ‘‘Developing the Plot,” ‘The Art of Char- 
acter Drawing,” “How to Tell the Story,” “Starting the 
Story Right,” ‘(How to Use Contrast,” “How to Sell 
Your Stories.” The entire process of ‘Telling and 
Selling” is covered. 

The Author & Journalist offers this helpful book 
FREE with six months’ subscription, at the regular 
price, $1. 

You need the Author and Journalist. Founded 1916. 
Eugene Cunningham, leading working writer, El Paso, 
Texas, said, “I get a fine, large kick out of the book, 
and the market lists are excellent indeed.” Get_the 
Author and Journalist for six months, for $1, and How 
to Write Stories That Sell, free. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 








Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 

For negotiation in American and British mar- 

kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 

pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 

1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Ausiiiary services, if desired. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. Established 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make qur SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








SELL YOUR OWN STORY 


By using our up-to-the-minute Marketing Advice, fur- 
nished free with our Unusual Manuscript Service. 
Typing, criticism and revision at low cost for highest 
grade service. More than ten years’ experience in 
literary work. Complete information on request. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








A MAGAZINE FOR NEW WRITERS! 
THE BEGINNER’S CHANCE! 

THE NEW WRITER’S MAGAZINE buys short stories, 
poems, feature articles, etc., from its subscribers. Monthly 
cash prizes for best stories. Only subscribers are entitled to 
contribute. No stock proposition or other trick offer. Send 
$2.00 for full year’s subscription, or 25c for sample copy, to: 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Eastern Representative 
Box 10, Station R, New York City. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art work, and photographs. 
(Typing Service) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


nformation on Request 


for she won’t believe she is. 
doesn’t moralize; he lets Kitty’s actions and 
reactions do his moralizing for him. But he 
conveys a tremendous and splendid lesson 











WRITING NOVELS TO SELL 
(Continued from page 34) 


but they might result in a salable novel in 
spite of the fact that they would seem rather 
like anti-climax after Maugham’s brilliant 
opening with two tremendous dramatic sit- 
uations. 


But Maugham is too big a man for any- 


thing like this. He doesn’t write the novel 
which the experienced reader has written in 
his mind already, after seeing the characters 
and what they are up against; in other 
words, he doesn’t write the same old stuff. 
This apparent dramatic conflict isn’t the dra- 
matic problem of the novel at all. Walter 
isn’t the antagonist Kitty has to fight. He 
simply brings her face to face with that an- 
tagonist by forcing her to go to Mei-tan-fu. 
After they get there, they engage in little or 
no dramatic conflict, if one considers what 
is between them. As Kitty reflects, “after 
all they had gone through, when they were 
living amid these scenes of horror and deso- 
lation, it seemed inept to attach importance 
to the ridiculous act of fornication.” 


So sure is Maugham of his real dramati 
g c 


conflict that he can spare Walter. He 
doesn’t need him any more. He kills him 
by the cholera before his climax, long be- 
fore. And Kitty’s fight goes on, for she is 
fighting Life, the riddle of human nature, 
“the deceits of the flesh,” “the devices and 
desires of our own hearts,” to use the pow- 
erful language of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Her antagonist is herself. In point 
of fact, she engages in much more genuine 
dramatic conflict with Townsend than she 
does with her husband, but it is really only 
a skirmish in her big campaign. 


And she wins in defeat. She isn’t beaten,. 
i Maugham 





Notes like this are constantly flowing in: 


2595 FLORENTINA AVENUE, 





WRITERS LIKE MY CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF STORIES 


“I must tell you that I am just delighted with 
the way you handled my story. You not only told me what was wrong, but how to better it.” 
Send $2 today with a short-story and get $100 worth of help! 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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in this novel. It isn’t what you have done 
that matters; it’s what you are, what you 
look forward to, what you are going to be. 


ACED with Life and Death at Mei-tan- 
fu, Kitty has tried to grow, and she has 
grown. But when she returns to Hong- 
Kong after her husband’s death, she yields 
to Townsend again. That is the conven- 
tional way of putting it, but of course it is 
not the true way. As Gauguin says in 
“Noa-Noa,” writing of women like Kitty, 
“We think they yield to us, but it is only to 
themselves they yield.” 

Her bitter shame is her regeneration, her 
victory; for Kitty does win in spite of the 
opinion advanced by Doctor Collins and 
other brilliant writers, that the book is in- 
conclusive. 


“She had thought herself free from lust 
and vile passions, free to live the clean and 
healthy life of the spirit; she had likened 
herself to the white egrets that fly with 
leisurely flight across the rice fields at dusk 
and they are like the soaring thoughts of a 
mind at rest with itself; and she was a 
slave. Weak, weak! It was hopeless, it 
was no good to try, she was a slut.” 


But this mood doesn’t last. Kitty has 
too much courage. The woman who has 
committed what may seem to others, as for 
a while to herself, the unpardonable sin de- 
cides to make something out of her unborn 
child and her own life. “I want a girl be- 
cause I want to bring her up so that she 
shan’t make the mistakes I’ve made 
I’ve been foolish and wicked and hateful. 
I’ve been terribly punished. I’m determined 
to save my daughter from all that. I want 
her to be fearless and frank. I want her 
to be a person independent of others because 


she is possessed of herself I have 
hope and courage. The past is finished; 
let the dead bury their dead. It’s all un- 


certain, life and whatever is to come to me; 
but I enter upon it with a light and buoyant 
heart.” 

If you can get at grips with your protag- 
onist and your “clash” as Maugham did, 
you will have something worth writing about 
in your novel. 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Features Unusual 
New Service 
for Authors 


Examine the five features of 
this remarkable Literary Serv- 
ice. From the first draft of your 
Ms. to the receipt of a check 
from the publisher, it assures 


























you diligent co-operation. Con- 

vince yourself 

that this new 

complete service Complete 

relieves you of 5-P oint 
Service 


every worry, ex- 
pense and re- | 1. 
sponsibility, that 
it achieves pub- 
lication of sale- 
able Mss., and 
assists you to 
earn the profits 
you deserve. 4. Maximum rates 
Send Mss. for obtained. 


free first analy- 5. Prompt payments 
sis to assured. 


HYDRA BOOK CORP. 


100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 312, N. Y. C. 


Every Ms. re- 
viewed FREE. 


2. Detailed analysis 
of saleable Mss. 
at actual han- 
dling cost. 


3. Mss. prepared for 
acceptance, and 
placed on com- 
mission basis. 




















If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 


Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling, and English. Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh. 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 
-—poetry Ic a line. 

Be Content With Nothing But the Best 
GLADYS MONTEZ, P. O. Box 612, Denver, Colo. 


Formerly of San Antonio, Texas 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
































































We Need 
Railroad Fact and Fiction 


Stories! 


With the return of RAILROAD MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE a market is now created for good clean, 
thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plen- 
tiful in plot and compelling in narrative—fiction 
that speaks smackingly of the railroad, with real 
railroad men as principals and the railroad as a 
background. Settings or locale may vary from 
Canada to Mexico, from India to Java, but they 
must be all railroad. In fiction we can use lengths 
from 3,000 to 60,090 words. 


In fact material we are particularly interested in 
is intimate biographies of outstanding railroad per- 
sonalities, from section hand to President. We 
want to see feature stories with photographs, on 
everything unusual in railroad operation or prac- 
tice, gigantic engineering feats, tunnel building, 
bridge building, etc. 

All manuscripts will be given a prompt reading 
and payment at good rates will be made upon 
acceptance. Authors will be accorded sympathetic 
cooperation and encouragement. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied with sufficient postage to 
insure their return in the event that they are un- 
suitable for us. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HAYES, Editor 
Railroad Man’s Magazine 

THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 60) 


General and Literary Publications 


Ace-High Magazine, 80 Lafayette St.. New York 
City, N. Y. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
the whole of the Western action theme, plus the 
Northwest theme and the sports theme; stories 
that have in them a lot of physical action, have 
good, strong, logical plots, in which there are no 
Indians, and in which there is little or no woman 
or love interest. We use material dealing with 
any part of the old West or the new West, but 
all such Western material must be so written that 
the story sounds as though it is or could be occur- 
ring today. Short stories run from 3500 to 7500 
words in length; novels, 35,000 words in length, 
and serials, 65,000 words in length and divided as 
follows into six installments of 18,000, 16,000, 
11,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 words, respectively. 
We report within two weeks, and pay two cents 
and up on 10th, 20th and 30th of each month.” 





The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Seward Collins, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We welcome articles on 
authors and literary subjects up to 5000 words. 
Also short stories and poems of unusual merit. 
Free verse is seldom used. We report within a 
month, and pay two cents a word and up on pub- 
lication.” 


Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave. New York City. 








Automotive Articles Wanted! 


THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 
servicing, and technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Stations. Line drawings, photos, and 


cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 
Submit your material to us if it is in our field. -rompt 
consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








JUVENILE WRITERS 
Exchange Rejection Slips for Checks 


Sixty cents in stamps will bring you a comprehensive 
juvenile market-list, plus information regarding edi- 
torial requirements gained from personal experience 
and contact with the editors. 


CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 














READING 
ms. FREES 
POSTAGE ; 
SELL non-fiction and fiction for writers, give article topics and 
story plots and handle material for syndicates and talking-pic- 


ture concerns. YoU 
WRITE on anything you like and forget the selling side. 
WE 


WORK TOGETHER to a mutual advantage. 
Inquire BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, New York City 
IS THIS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 


Ray Long, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We have no special needs, but 
always are interested in short humor, short stories 
of youth and romance. We report within ten days, 
and pay from $100 to $500 on acceptance. 





Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St. New York 
City, N. Y. H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are par- 
ticularly devoted to the active life and work of 
the cowboy, and want stories that have in thema lot 
of physical action, have good, strong, logical plots, 
in which there are no Indians, and in which there is 
little or no woman or love interest. We use material 
dealing with the old West or the new West, but 
all such Western material must be so written that 
the story sounds as though it is or could be occur- 
ring today. Short stories for Cowboy Stories 
should be 3500 to 6000 words in length; novels, 
35,000 words; serials should be in four parts of 
15,000, 9000, 7000 and 4000 words, respectively. We 
do not use poetry nor photographs. A report is 
made within two weeks, and we pay two cents a 
word and up three times a month.” 





Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K. Sironen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. The Magazine of 
the Camp Fire Girls, of interest to all girls in the 
’teen age. “We are in the market for stories of 
adventure, mystery, school, etc., 2000 words in 
length; serials of the same type of outdoor activi- 
ties, etc., 12,000 words in length; handicraft, sport, 
camping, gift-making, special stories for holiday 
issues, 1500 to 2000 words in length. Also use 
feature articles of outstanding women. We report 
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Flyers, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. Allan 
kK. Echols, Editor, Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We need short stories up to 5000 
words. Are overstocked with novels and serials. 
Will not need any for a year.” 





Brentano’s Book Chat, 1 W. 47th St., New York 
City. Bellamy Partridge, Editor. “Articles on 
literary subjects or about writers are wanted. 
Must be well written and should reflect the modern 
spirit—anything unique or from an original angle 
will have an unusually good chance. Length from 
2000 to 5000 words. We report within ten days, 
and pay two to two and a half cents a word on 
acceptance.” 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. Sheppard 
Butler, Executive Editor. “We have no special 
manuscript needs at the moment. All the advice 
we can give authors who propose to offer us ma- 
terial can be expressed in one sentence: ‘Read the 
magazine and see the kind of things we print.’ 
Anything more would be misleading, since Liberty 
is not devised according to any preconceived for- 
mula. We publish what we think our readers 
will like and the subject may be anything under 
the sun.” 





Romance, 223 Spring St., New York. “We want 
tales of youth and love, chiefly not-too-subtle stories 
of the great cities of the world, from Delhi to 
Paris, from Buenos Aires to New York. We 
desire a few well-done records of loves which 
have made glowingly romantic the far places of 


(Continued on page 68) 











I AM AN EDITOR 


with long experience in the fiction field, having 
accepted or rejected thousands of manuscripts. 
I can size up a story immediately upon reading 
it—can tell you what it needs to put it across. 
I have built up a service of 


Constructive Criticism 
at Minimum Cost 


which has helped many successful authors to 
increase their sales and many beginners to break 
into print. I am not an agent. I offer (1) 
frank, detailed Criticism; (2) definite sugges- 
tions for Revision, and (3) Market Tips—all 
for one price: 


Any Manascript 


Oe ee $1 
Between 1500 and 5000 words........ 2 
Between 5000 and 10,000............. $4 
Between 10,000 and 20,000............ $6 
Above 20,000 words... ...ccccccceces $10 


Cash in advance, plus return postage, 
with every order. 


R. NELSON, Literary Consultant 


603 West 111th Street, New York City 
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EACH SET ‘CONSISTS OF: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 84x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of 
manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in 
which to mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you 
are to self-address and enclose with manu- 
script for its return if rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes 

(9”x 12”) can be purchased from us at the 

following prices: 


Be IE ones ines odes Sawiowesiax $1.00 
RD CEES civ ocinGiscioseavienveseene 1.75 
Be SIs oc t0cd oeerbseasnease 8.75 










Give Your Manuscript 
a Chance! 


Consider the editorial department with 
hundreds of manuscripts being submitted 
every week! Figure the effect of neatly 
typed, crisp looking manuscripts on standard 
paper compared with slovenly work on odd, 
mis-mated stationery. Which do you think 
makes the better impression—secures the most 
favorable reading? Dress up your manu- 
scripts; give them the professional touch; 
give yourself and your work a chance with 
the editors. ‘ 

For the convenience of those unable to 
obtain manuscript paper and envelopes we 
now have this supply service. A complete 
outfit of manuscript stationery is mailed 
postpaid the day your order on the coupon 
below is received. Owing to the low price 
at which we supply this service, we cannot 
send less than a complete set. Order 
yours today. 


Writer’s Digest, — 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


I T enclose $....esecceee Please send me ........ sets of 
" manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 a set. 
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CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 
Straight Typing. .«.ccccccece 50 cts. a thousand words 
Typing with Revision....... 60 cts. a thousand words 
Revision without Typing..... 50 cts. a thousand words 
(Special rates on lengthy or book manuscripts.) 
Criticiam ..ccccccccccccces 75 cts. a thousand words 
Thorough Revision..........- $1.00 a thousand words 


(Not including stories, poems, plays or novels.) 
Clippings on any subject... .25 cts. a thousand words 
(Special rates on large quantities.) 

Research work 


(Ask us. It depends on time spent, difficulties in 
finding material, amount to be found, etc. You pay 
the postman. Further particulars on inquiry.) 


Address: BOX 263, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 








AUTHORS 


We give your manuscripts professional atten- 
tion. Our goal is your goal—an acceptable 
article. Rate, 50c per thousand words. 

Write for our new marketing plan. 


LARK TYPING SERVICE, Worland, Wyo. 








There are no short cuts to literary success 
.-- However, there is competent guidance 
that is invaluable... For criticism, market- 
ing and collaboration, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
106 Washington Ave., Greenville, O. 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
45c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special 
rates on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Pacific Grove, California 








Active Writer Will Help You 


I am selling short stories, feature articles, and poems, 
Have time to help with your manuscripts along same 
line. Brief constructive criticism on any manuscript 
under 8000 words with market suggestion for one 
dollar. Poems, 2 cents per line. 


CLAUDE B. CARTER 
156 E. Tulane Road, Columbus, Ohio 



















TRADER HORN 


Attained fame and riches when his adventures were 
presented to publishers neatly typewritten and in cor- 
rect form. Typing that will help you sell your work 
is my specialty. 50c per 1000 words, including one 
carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 


MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FICTION TAKES WING 
(Continued from page 23) 


ain’t no sich anymules” as planes, are startled 
by a plane stopping the transcontinental ex- 
press in their valley, and the air robbers at- 
tempting escape via plane. Zeb, unarmed and 


fearing the smoking guns of the robbers 


backing away from the train, hides in the 
rear cockpit. He is discovered, and the plane 
lands. The bandits discuss doing away with 
him by dropping him out. 
time to save the situation. 
of the bandits to fly his wounded partner 
to a nearby city for medical attention. He 
buys a plane with his reward money, as he’s 
become “durn interested in airyplanes” and 
would like to “soar over mountains, deserts 
an’ mebbe oceans, like a eagle,” while Zeb, 
former aviation enthusiast, has lost all taste 
for flying! 


Pete arrives in 
He forces one 


CES, the third Fiction House air maga- 
zine, uses exclusively novelettes from 


15,000 to 25,000 words. The world war is 
its principal theme, although the editors 
sometimes use air-combat in other parts of 
the world. Space does not permit analysis 
of an issue in this article, but perhaps in a 
later article of the series it may work in. 
Writers interested can easily pick up a copy 
and study it for themselves. 


Air Stories and Wings use shorts up to 


6,000; novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000; 
complete novels 20,000 to 25,000, and serials 
from 40,000 to 60,000. The Fiction House 
rates are one cent and better a word, in- 
creasing with the writer’s frequency of ap- 
pearance in their magazines and the quality 
of the stories. 


Mr. Kelly gave a good bit of advice to 


air writers just before I took leave of him. 
“If the air writer looking for a plot would 
get out a map of the world and glance 
through a morning paper he could pick up 
two or three good plots in five minutes.” 


And that, it seems to me, sounds very 


much like plane sense! 












as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 





$8 FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable stories 
F 1 w Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. Plots accepted 
in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established Rit: 








YWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer’s Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


DOOD WOES OF TEER: ons occsccccccsmsces pia views seeneabaanvauneeseesabedons $1.00 
ey ois ccm onisntmnngn ee sees son els SwioownuNaneeegemtaeeun 1.60 
INI ooo sons 6 36S. 6 Ke Stews Swe Ssne ve wdaeseraweneseneeeeTenen 2.25 
oo in cob inenisig ee wisls BS USER ONSET a eH ONeaeere eS 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words ............. KSPR RAE Manoa saa ee MenNamETe dees 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be toid only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship ( a aKa eR peemeeee $3.00 
Where and Tow to Sell ManmscriGts. ..........o. ccccscccccccesevesesesoces 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti).............. Giiceace Sewanee ered 2.50 
EE Mccann a nu aaionwatan'esanwseni wh meeps eannusedomnsneay 2.50 
ee ee uch Bl ee eee 2.10 
POE BE. Fat, WERE. (DOW) 00 ocscsecccccsssdwossvevesvsesecsen 1.75 
ee PE HID aoc oo 0c sdwanieseecessonewsrvecewseasigns 1.50 
Plotting the Shoct Story (Cimmm).......cnccscccccssesccccsccessccscscccs 1.00 
SS Wass to Sais Money Wy WIRING. «0.05. ceccccccccevcccesvosvevccseseene 1.20 
ee BIG 0 6 0 6.0 50 0562s 8 ib esis 6 '0:5:5419-0.94018'5:44 66 web 0-90 Se0 se 1.00 
ei. awa wiebrn ad seweessawenen nse Reareseeeewassww’ 1.00 
ee I ION D i055 9:55: 0040 ase aldose canseaseceheeuvenaers 75 
ee ee a Os ee 65 
A I NI ono isc 500 sodas oss A 9NS 660d 96s SeHedeKerenewscde 50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language...................e00. 2.15 
Psychology for the Writer... .......+ssssscssesccceeccccscccrececeeeneees 2.65 
What Editors Want............. Suni anatar sun bGucibiue cee iesseeeaesineen 25 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer's Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga 
sines, npon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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The number of authors who are using the professional! 
services of the Grotts Literary Trio is increasing 
steadily. Criticism and coaching in 
THE SHORT STORY 
POEM—ESSAY—SERMON 
The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. Write for particulars to 


THE GROTTS LITERARY TRIO, Butler, Ill. 








AUTHORS!!! REMEMBER!!! 
TUNE IN on stations PROMPT—NEAT—ACCURATE 
and have your stories, poems, photoplays, and speeches 
typed on Hammermili Bond paper, proof read with minor 
corrections by one who has had a business training and 
knows editorial: requirements. 
RATES:—Prose, 50c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
Poems, Ic per line. 
Sample of my work sent upon request. 
100% typing and SATISFACTION guaranteed. 
Dorothea M. Zink, 1018 N. Trumbull Ave., Bay City, Mich. 








YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 


We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 
Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





—— 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words; poems, lc per line. rIV 
LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 





CRITICISM and MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


Special attention given Juvenile and Teen-Age Stories. 
Price per manuscript, one dollar, two thousand words or 
less. Fifty cents for each additional thousand. 
QUALIFICATIONS :— 

College graduate. 

Special University Courses in Criticism and Short 
Story Technique. 

Experienced Writer. Stories in seventeen different 
Juvenile Publications in past two years. 


G. E. WALLACE, McKean, Pa. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 

$42 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 

Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 


the earth—Borneo, Iceland, Australia, Africa, the 
Steppes, the great deserts of China and Africa. 
Sex must be emphasized. A light touch, or out- 
right humorous handling, though, is refreshingly 
welcome. And the heroine of each story should 
be interpreted in terms of American girl phschol- 
ogy, so that—no matter how exotic she may be, 
Eurasian, Russian, Chinese, or whatnot—her 
American girl reader will sympathize and feel with 
a sister under the skin. We want the American 
girl heroine for most part. We do not want de- 
piction of tiredness or ennui, and vulgarity or 
obscenity unredeemed.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Robbinsdale, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett and 
Jack Smalley, Editors. “Fact articles and detec- 
tive fiction are wanted. Fact stories should be ac- 
companied by photographs and limited to 5000 
words. No unsolved mysteries can be used. Fic- 
tion stories, 5000 to 15,000 words, and serials up 
to 60,000 words. We prefer to have a detective 
as the hero. As the title implies, stories must con- 
tain exciting action in a weird and bizarre atmos- 
phere. The magazine, however, does not use weird 
or mysterious stories which have not a detective 
slant. We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Publications 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The 
American Boy, primarily a fiction magazine edited 
for boys of high school and college age, buys serials 
(40,000-50,000 words preferred length); short 
stories (4000-5000 words); fact articles, with or 
without photographs (50 to 4000 words); short 
poems, serious or humorous. Material may deal 
with any older boy interest. Authors should avoid 
‘writing down.’ The American Boy's recent pur- 
chase of The Youth’s Companion will not bring 
about any change in editorial requirements. The 
greater publication, combining the two magazines, 
will continue The American Boy’s policy, buying 
only older-boy material. At present the magazine 
is overstocked with both fiction and fact articles, 
and is buying lightly. We report within a week, 
and pay two cents and up on acceptance.” 





Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York City. James 
E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are in the market for excep- 
tionally good short stories for boys—stories of 
out-of-doors, of adventure, of mystery, sports, etc., 
of 3000 to 5000 words in length. We pay one cent 
a word and up.” 





St. Nicholas Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave, New 
York. G. F. Thomson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish stories, ar- 
ticles and verse appealing to older boys and girls. 
Nothing for children under ten. Stories run 2000 
to 5000 words; articles, 500 to 2000 words; serials 
about 30,000 words. At present we are entirely 
booked up on serials for a year and more. Photo- 
graphs are acceptable. We report within a month, 
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Religious Magazines 

The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto—5, Canada. 
Joseph J. Bergen, S. J., Editor. “We are very 
much in need of short stories, of a wholesome type, 
Catholic in trend, not over 2000 words. Prompt 
decision is assured. We pay one-half cent a word 
on acceptance.” 





The Presbyterian Advance, 150 Fourth Ave., 
No., Nashville, Tenn. Dr. James E. Clarke, Edi- 
tor. Isused weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“A few stories 1200 to 1500 words, and short poems 
may find place in our Home Department or Chil- 
dren’s Corner. These should strike a helpful note. 
Short stories for special days are considered well 
in advance of the season for which they are to 
be used. No payment is made for anything but 
short stories—these are paid for on acceptance at 
$1 for 500 words.” 





The Sunday School Times, 327 N. 13th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charles G. Trumbull, Litt. D., 
Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We need stories for the Children at Home De- 
partment, from 500 to 700 words in length; adults’ 
‘home reading stories’, of 2000 words or less— 
wholesome, natural, and with a distinctly religious 
tone, and brief articles on methods of work in 
church and Sunday-school, or Bible study plans 
that have been tried and succeeded. Short verse, 
distinctly spiritual, is accepted. We report within 
three months, and pay on acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 


Aeronautics, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
W. B. Ziff, Editor. E. L. Fogelsonger, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We are in the market for articles of aviation 
from all angles—between 1500 to 2500 words pre- 
ferred, longer when necessary. Photos are needed 
for illustration. We report within two weeks gen- 
erally, and pay two cents a word and up.” 





The American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New 
York City. J. M. Ripley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “No unsolicited material 
is desired.” 

Asia, 488 Fourth Ave., New York City. Louis 
D. Froelick, Editor. Gertrude Emerson and Mari- 
etta Neff, Associate Editors; Marjorie Kinkead, 
Art Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “Asia deals chiefly with Oriental life and 
thought interpreted in human terms—manners, cus- 
toms, and character; relations between East and 
West. Not interested in travel narrative unless 
of unique nature. Photographs used with every 
article. Little fiction, chiefly realistic interpreta- 
tion of Oriental life. Russia and Africa included 
in editorial scope. We purchase first U. S. maga- 
zine publication rights. Copyright is made in 
name of publisher, and assigned after publication 
on request. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance within three 
weeks.” 

The Billboard, Billboard Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, W. J. Riley. A newspaper giving current 
news of the show, circus and amusement world 
generally. “We do not use fiction or verse. Staff 
prepares most of the material.” 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Save Your Eves 7 
with WIMCOLICHT 
on your portable typewriter | 









VIMCOLIGHT, easily and quickly attached to any make 
of portable, throws soft, diffused light on your paper or 
keyboard. Banishes fatigue and prevents headache dae to 
eye strain. Handsome nickel-plate finish. Only fully ad- 
justable lamp made. Complete with bulb, 8 ft. best qual- 
ity silk cord and plug. Anideal Xmas gift. Price $5.00. 
Sold by leading department, hardware, electrical and 
i typewriter stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 










check or money order to Department A, 
Vimco Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, New York 
ARMY i 2 Ee a 





AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass. 











NOTICE 


HE Individual Course in Short Story 

Writing sponsored by WRITER'S DIGEST 
was originally limited to fifteen students. 
Because of the great demand made upon 
us, the number was slightly increased. We 
regret that more students cannot be ac- 
cepted into the original group. Those 
students enrolled are a talented enthusiastic 
group with whom it is real pleasure to 
work. Application for the second group 
which will start in early spring will now ba 
accepted. Kindly address Department M 
af WRITER'S DIGEST. 
































“Absolutely Unsalable—” 


was the verdict of well-known critics on stories 
sent to me as a last resort....and because I 
know how to put LIFE into a story, these same 
“absolutely unsalable ” stories were sold to such 
publications as Collier’s, Munsey’s, Adventure, 
Black Mask, True Story, National Sportsman, 
Boy’s Life—and many others. 

Don’t condemn your rejected story until you 
have received my report. No charge for re- 
porting on a client’s first story. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor. Literary Agent Since 1918. 
27 East Atlanta St., Tallapoosa, Ga. 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








HELEN DUVAL 


Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
one carbon furnished. Write for details. 

Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 
511 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Iil. 








e . a 
Honest Typing and Criticism 
Six years of study under the best authorities, available 
at low rates. Typing, 50c per thousand. Criticism, 50c 
per thousand. Minor corrections, one carbon copy, and 
mailing to one market free, if desired. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 
Edgebrook, Rowley, Mass. 








YOUR HANDWRITING 


Did you know it contained a picture of your character, 
with all faults and talents clearly revealed? Let me 
convince you. A $5 two-page analysis for only $2 while 
this offer lasts. Send 20 lines of your writing in ink 
on unlined paper to 


W. E. LANDSTROM, Graphologist 
151 Church Street, Haledon, Paterson, N. J. 
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RUSSIAN PITY 


(Continued from page 15) 


And after these men, following always 
in their footsteps, marching toward “the 
revolution,” we find a younger army of Rus- 
sian poets. Gorky, slashing away at society 
with uncouth blows, his short stories pow- 
erful in their indignation, his novels loosing 
in their lack of naturalness. Gorky, elo- 
quent, with a natural talent, following the 
art of Dostoievski, but finally turning from 
art to diatribe and becoming a doctrinaire 
with Nietzsche as his guide. 

Andryev, enveloped in mystic anarchism 
but thinking with more precision than other 
of the younger Russians. He, too, follows 
Tolstoy and Dostoievski in thought. Solo- 
viev, a mystic and a poet, who rebels against 
clericalism, and Artsibashev, a revolution- 
ary of great talent whose espousal of the 
poor and downtrodden has brought forth 
masterpieces of pitiful realism. 

And now the revolution is accomplished. 
In Russia men are all equal, the hills and 
valleys are all levelled away into a universal 
plain of values. There are no shadows to 
make the chiaroscuro of depictive literature 
interesting. The Russian peasant, by whom 
art must be understood to be true art, is 
master. What is the future of Russian 
literature ? 

If Dostoievski is right and men do not 
change, and the strong in spirit will always 
have power over them, there some day wiil 
be new wrongs to right, and the wells of 
Russian pity again will be stirred by the 
pens of Russian genius. 








There is no excuse for writing novels 
except to give pleasure, and no excuse for 
reading them except to get it—James Boyd. 



















TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Manuscripts, 50c per 1000 words; Poetry, lc per line. Special attention given to scientific 
articles by experienced typists. Contracts—legal notices. 

Free corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Clear carbon copy free. All work done 
on high grade bond paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. Give us a trial. 


THE CARTER INDUSTRIES, 1136 Walling Ave., Dept. T, Houston, Texas 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 
write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 


fundamental writing principles. 


Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 


$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 


date of expiration. 


The ‘‘Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’”’ 


eal 
. 


Writing. 
How to Get a Story. 


First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 


15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
16. Relation of the Author to His 


Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 


Themes Are Everywhere. 


Importance of Good Titles. 


Writing the Story. 

Plot—Suspense—Crisis, 

How to Handle Emotion. 
10. Describing the Characters. 
11. How to Attain “Style.” 
12. Atmosphere and Color. 
13. How to Write Dialogue. 


2 
3 
a 
5. 
6. Beginning the Story. 
7 
8 
9 


17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
Other Forms of Fiction. 

18. Stories that People Want. 

19. How to Develop a Plot. 

20. What Editors Demand. 

21. Preparing the Manuscript. 

22. How to be Original. 

23. Short Stories and Playlets. 

24. Revising the Manuscript. 

25. How and Where to Sell. 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 


Character Interest 
Characterization—“Direct” 
Characterization—“Indirect” 
Plot and Character 

Local Color 

Compression 
Compressions (Cont.) 
Unity 

The Denouement 

Prize Story Contests 
Search for New Ideas 
Entering Contests 


ee USE THIS COUPON TODAY ~""™""™"™ 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
send me the “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing, and 
WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 


NGM .cccccccccccccccsscccccvcceccvcccccsccccecsececcesoees 
AdGdrESS co ccccccccccccccccccceccceccssccseeccssesecesscesess 
Cc tccwesescsnsarsueeen eeccccccccccecce WG astssoxsaeves 
DC New Subscription 0 Renewal Subscription 
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EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


A free-lance writer offers a distinctive literary service 
to those who wish to write; to writers whose sales are 
infrequent; to professionals who desire increased sales 
and disposal of foreign rights; and to those who require 
competent criticism and marketing service. 

This is a personal service conducted by a writer 
thoroughly acquainted with the editorial requirements 
of editors both here and abroad. Writers are aided 
by collaboration rather than by stereotyped criticisms. 

The alert writer, who desires intelligent literary 
assistance and representation, is invited to investigate 
this offer. Particulars on request. 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
P. O. Box 4, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts copied: 
Under 2,000 words. .cccccccccscscsccccccess 50c per 1,000 
2,000 to 15,000 words 40c per 1,000 
Over 15,000 Words... ccccesscccvcccocesee 30c per 1,000 
Avoid rejection slips by assuring yourself of neat, accu- 
rate typing. Unabridged Dictionary service. Carbon copy. 


RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 


Pensacola, Fla. 


q 





Box 651 


o 








EFFICIENT SERVICE 


M Y typing is neat, accurate, and promptly 

done. Minor corrections made in grammar, 
50c per thousand words and one carbon free. 
Poetry 2c a line. 


JEANNETTE BARTON 
[D) 67 West Elm Street, Norwalk, Ohio 4) 








Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories, 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts, 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.’’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 69) 


Butter and Cheese Journal, 501-515 Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. E. K Slater, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Subscribers 
to the Butter and Cheese Journal are intensely in- 
terested in the butter, cheese and concentrated milk 
industries. They are dealing or are actually en- 
gaged in the manufacture of one or more of these 
products. Material of interest to the cheese indus- 
try is desired. Articles of technical nature must 
telate and pertain to processes or other steps of 
manufacture or distribution. The articles must be 
authoritative and written in a good clear style. 
They must be interesting, inspiring and instructive. 
Articles without illustration will be considered, but 
those accompanied by good photographs will re- 
ceive more consideration. Articles on any phase 
of merchandising or sales which apply to the butter 
and cheese industry are acceptable. They should 
deal with results when possible. A few success 
stories are wanted, provided they contain some 
practical idea or ideas which may be of benefit 
to other readers. Stories relating to the construc- 
tion or remodeling of plants are frequently used. 
They must be accompanied by floor plans or archi- 
tects’ drawings or both. Photographs which do 
not accompany articles are accepted if they are 
thought to be of interest to readers. Articles should 
run between 1000-1500 words. We report immedi- 
ately, and pay 25c a column inch on publication.” 


The Camera, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. For Amateur 
Photographers and Ciné users. “We use practical 
articles only, articles telling how to make appa- 
ratus, etc. We use no poems—no travel articles— 
no art stories. Photographs are accepted if needed 
to illustrate the idea. We report in a week or two 
and pay on acceptance.” 





The Chatelaine, MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 
143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. Can. Byrne 
Hope Sanders, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “A magazine for Canadian 
women. “We are in the market for short stories, 
2000 to 5000 words in length, with strong woman's 
appeal; serials—four to five installments; feature 
articles of definite national interest to Canadian 
women, and household articles, handicraft ideas, 
hints of interest to the home woman, from 500 to 
1500 words in length. We report in two weeks 
and pay from one to two cents a word.” 





Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, 
New York. “We purchase plant stories, human 
interest stories, technical articles on advertising, 
rug cleaning and merchandising of rug cleaning 
service, show window display and cost accounting. 
Photographs are accepted which are adaptable for 
use with the material submitted. Articles should 
run up to 2500 or 3000 words, depending on the 
instructional or reader-interest value of the mate- 
rial submitted. We report immediately, and pay 
20c and up a column inch on publication.” 
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The Circus Scrap Book, 41 Woodlawn Ave., 
Jersey Sity, N. J. F. P. Pitzer, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can 
use anything historical about the circus having to 
do with clowns, aerialists, riders, acrobats, man- 
agers, etc., prior to 1890. Search old attics and 
cellars for old magazines and newspapers contain- 
ing items of circus. No fiction. Will also buy old 
circus scrap books, old circus books, heralds, and 
other circus mememtos. Poems are not wanted. 
We report immediately and pay according to value.” 


Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Eugene Pharo, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We can use 
method and policy articles, with photographs, about 
the businesses of wholesale and retail manufactur- 
ing confectioners and confectionery jobbers, from 
1500 to 3000 words in length, preferably not longer 
than 2000 words. We report in about two weeks, 
and pay up to one cent a word and $3 for photos 
on acceptance.” 


Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, IIl. 
J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for illus- 
trated articles on all subjects related to the mer- 
chandising of furniture, rugs and radio, of 200 to 
1500 words in length. We pay two cents a word 
and $2 per photo on publication.” 


The International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. James A. Greig, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for articles of 2000 to 3000 words de- 
scribing efficient, modern, well-equipped plant lay- 
outs of blue printing concerns, photocopying and 
planographing concerns; description of any short 
cuts, gadgets, etc., for turning out work better and 
more quickly. All articles must be illustrated with 
photographs or sketches. We pay one cent a word 
on publication, and $1 to $2 for photographs.” 


Juvenile manuscripts for Longmans, Green & Co. 
are handled by a special Children’s Book Depart- 
ment, and should be addressed to that department 
in order to avoid delay in getting manuscripts to 
the proper department. 


Luggage and Hand Bags, 1181 Broadway, New 
York City. Lawton H. Ford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising articles and unique displays, 2000 
words in length. We are pretty well stocked for 
the next six months.” 


The Musician, 113 W. S7th St., New York. 
Paul Kempf, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “Our requirements for this year are 
so well provided for that unsolicited contributions 
must be returned without consideration.” 


Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. A. L. Rice, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome 
articles on economics and operation of power plants 
and use of power, 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
Also human interest articles on power plant opera- 
tion. We report promptly, and pay $7.50 a thou- 
sand words on publication.” 

(Continued on page 76) 









. How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

a perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or © he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 
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SUPPORT! 


Experienced writers give their work the support of those 
important finer points. WE OFFER clear, letter-perfect typ- 
ing on fine bond paper, free carbon copy, minor corrections 
in English, spelling, and punctuation, two first pages, prompt 
service. Mailed flat with cardboard backing. 50c per thou- 
sand words. Poetry, 1c per line. 10% discount on booklength. 


THE SECRETARIAT 
1472 12th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 








AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts according to edi- 
tor’s requirements, and turn your rejection slips 
into checks. Work neatly and promptly done. 
Minor corrections free. Write for information. 


McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 








Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 


MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge 50c. 
Rates for other services on request. 

FRED BOYER—Typist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 
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SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for pace 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words o' 
music for songs may submit work for free ex: 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
el demand created by “Talking Pictures” 

ully described in our free book. Write for it 
> ay. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

797 Earle Building, New York 


RADIO — ORCHESTRATION 
VITAPHONE 
“My Blue 





AAD 42M X000 anz 





Popularize latest song hit, 
Moon,” 25c. 


HARVEY LANDRATH 


1234 Georgia Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 














S. O. S. 
Are you ready to cry for help because you can’t 
keep enough manuscripts out simultaneously. I will 


help by typing them for you at 50c per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy included. 
MARIE McNEILL 


795 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 














MSS. ACCURATELY TYPED 


corrections, 25c per thousand words; 
85c per thousand words. Carbon 
Postage please. No 


With minor 
typed and revised, 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. 
stamps, except postage. 


E. HAHN 


Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Route 3, 














H. G. WELLS 


E have just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by | 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


in easily 


G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 
* material i in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 


copy at once for four dollars from 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IRVING BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5d) 


up tunes from the hurdy-gurdies and sing 
them in friendly saloons for the shower of 
pennies from patrons. Later, as a singing 
waiter, he would make up parodies of popu- 
lar songs of the moment. In these incidents 
you see his natural talents in play—love of 
melody, capacity to invent themes, and abil- 
ity at rhyming. 

Peculiarly enough, his meager schooling 
proved an asset rather than a liability in his 
career as a song writer. With little educa- 
tion, his vocabulary was limited. He only 
knew the simpler words and the language of 
the average man. As a famous Broadway 
wit once remarked, “Berlin is a man of few 
words.” In his songs, then, he clung to the 
vernacular—the language the masses under- 
stood. Therein may be seen one reason for 
the success of his simple ditties. How 
closely he has kept to the American language 
in writing his songs is shown by the fact 
that all London wondered, a few years ago, 
the meaning of the word “whattle,” in 
“What'll I Do,’ when that song reached 
Britain’s shores. 


HE first song Berlin wrote was called 
‘Marie From Sunny Italy.” His share 


of the profits from this forgotten master- 
piece was thirty-seven cents. He wrote a 
couple of others; nobody seems to know 
just what did become of them; then came 
the day of days when he actually sold a song 
called “Dorando” to Ted Snyder, Inc., for 
$25. Later, Snyder employed him to write 
lyrics with a drawing account of $25 a week 
against royalties on the sale of the songs. 

Three years as a singing waiter, compos- 
ing parodies and painfully scribbling verses 
whenever opportunity offered. Four years 
of writing popular ditties on a royalty basis 
which did not make him very rich. Then— 

‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band” and a glimpse 
of real success. Seven years of preparing 
for and practising the art of popular song 
writing. Then—a reserved seat atop the 
world which he has held for the past eight- 
een years. That, in tabloid, is the story of 
Irving Berlin’s success. 
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JULIA PETERKIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


ting a conjure on other people. She has an 
M. A. from Converse College. The only 
white character in any of her three books 
appears in the opening story of “Green 
Thursday.” After breakfast a good horse- 
back ride sets her up for the day. 

She is a wife and mother by choice, a 
writer by chance. She can think best when 
it is too hot to move. The wide spaces are 
her home spots, but the Carolina summer 
drives her to New York, to Paris, to the 
MacDowell Colony. In September the plan- 
tation frightens her: the fields are too lush, 
too green for comfort, and snakes go blind 
and walk boldly in the open. She greatly 
fears an adverse moon, but a bit of sweet- 
talk makes her forget her deepest sorrow. 

She likes symphony concerts, cheese 
soufflés, talking after midnight and the fan- 
tasies of Robert Nathan. She detests rainy 
weather, women’s clubs, and the people who 
keep her letters. Her detachment is magnifi- 
cent and she does not see why people are 
not free to end their lives when they want 
to. She began writing to get rid of the 
things that disturbed her. She has known 
sickness and death and horror and frenzy 
and desire, as well as bright moments of 
breath-taking ecstasy. Her love of the soil 
is something that she cannot explain. 

When at home she finds the absence of 
white faces refreshing, and can always lose 
her troubles in a speed-boat that makes forty 
miles an hour. She says that she does not 
do justice to any of her characters; they 
are too vivid, too alive for her cold, stum- 
bling words. Men, she maintains, should in- 
vent new swear words as the old ones have 
lost their edge through usage. Last winter 
pleurisy laid her by the heels. She believes 
that fear destroys and that worry exhausts 
more than disease. The Blue Book Planta- 
tion of her “Black April” has been sold and 
she can not go in at the gate without asking 
permission, which she says is quite right. 
Her city visits are a confusion of people, 
parties and plays and she goes home half 
killed with kindness. She prefers Harlem 

(Continued on page 78) 








CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST; Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- 
nunciation quickly from phonograph rec- 
ords. Also increase your vocabulary this 
new easy way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the first importance. This new 

“learn by listening’’ method highly rec- 
ommended by leading educators. Records 
sent on free trial. Write for information 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3059, 





Chicago 





TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents thousand words. Songs and poems, two 
cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, III. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


On all typing. Neat, accurate and prompt 
service. Rate. 50c per 1000 words, including 
minor corrections and one carbon copy. Return 


postage paid. 
V. V. ROSSI 


P. O. Box 415, Masontown, Pa. 











mn mM mn MTT | 
UH UU | HULU CeCe ee 
STOP! : Our high- ouie service offers you , 
revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 
os ON) COPY, prompt attention, and assistance 
in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c pe r 1000 
words; lc a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is Just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 
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You’ll Come Back For More 


when you have tried our manuscript typing service. 
Neat, accurate, prompt service, as only those who are 
interested in your work can do it. We guarantee 
satisfaction at reasonable rates. 


MISS H. JEAN KILPATRICK 
520 Cambridge Street, Ottawa, Canada 








Let Me Prepare Your Manuscripts 
IN APPROVED FORM 
50c per 1000 words—proof-read. Minor cor- 
rections, carbon copy free. Neat, accurate 
work. Prompt service. Poetry, 2c per line. 
KATHRYN H. MACK 


646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor errors corrected. 


Carbon Copy. Reasonable rates. A trial tells. 


(MISS) GRACE MASKELL 


Goderich, Ontario, Canada 
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Beginners 


Only 


J: ANUARY 15, 1930, WRITER’S DI- 

GEST will inaugurate its beginner’s 
class in writing. Experienced students, 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. Forty students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course will last four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s Course 

in Writing will not st.ddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be 
able to do stories offhand for the smooth 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
style. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course 
in writing that will intrigue and inspire 
you await sincere inquiries, 











WRITER’S DIGEST 1 
I 22 East 12TH STREET ] 
| Crxctnnat1, Oxnt10 | 
| Kindly send details of the beginner’s course in 
| writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 73) 


St. Louis Towns Topics, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. J. G. Hartwig, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.25 a year. “We want stories not over 
5000 words, articles on the house beautiful and 
garden, and articles on fashions. Photographs are 
accepted; also poetry. We report within two 
weeks, and pay one cent a word or as otherwise 
arranged.” 


Strange Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Grove Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “True stories only are con- 
sidered. Whenever possible, fact photographs 
should accompany manuscript. Retween 4000 and 
6000 words is the best length, but two to six part 
fact serials are used. Action and human appeal 
must be emphasized. We pay two cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Frank R. Fraprie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use prac- 


tical articles on technical phases of photography, 
but do not care to examine material written from 
a popular standpoint. Articles must be the work 
of thoroughly experienced workers. We pay $3 
a page, including illustrations, on publication.” 


Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Charles W. Wood, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
publish articles of interest to amusement parks, At 
present we are using only assigned stories, unless 
material is very important. We pay one cent a 


word on publication.” 


Irrigated Empire, Arizona Fire Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz. Editor, John Arthur Nelson. “We are in 
the market for anything that will interest the up- 
to-the-minute ranch woman. Writers should bear 
in mind, however, that Arizona farm women have 
the conveniences and mental outlook of the inter- 
urbanite. All homes, for example, in the Salt 
River Valley are electrified, and the class of maga- 
zines subscribed for are of the better grade. We 
particularly want articles on Interior Decorating, 
Kitchen Helps, Children Problems, Gardening 

(Arizona Plants), etc. Other wants include: 
acest stories by actual dirt farmers in the 


raising of cotton, alfalfa, citrus, live stock and 
general farming applicable to this country. We 
are not interested in what was done in some 


other state unless it carries a lesson for this sec- 
tion; National Agricultural questions and Co- 
operative Selling Articles ; Irrigation here or else- 


where; Cotton raising in India, Egypt, etc. No 
verse unless it has to do with Irrigation or has 
a local farm meaning. Can use fiction written 


cotton or citrus. We pay from 


around irrigation, 
a word, depending on copy.” 


one to three cents 
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Western States Syndicate, Box 407, Route 4, 
Hayward, Calif. K. E. Chute, Editor. “We are 
in the market for short, illustrated articles (200 
words or less) dealing with invention. Photos 
(or negatives) must be clear and sharp. We can 
use material only from the eleven Western states. 
Stamped, addressed envelope must accompany all 
submitted matter. We report within thirty days 
and pay promptly according to worth of material” 


Silhouettes, 74 Union Place, Hartford, Conn. 
“We are in line for features of various types. We 
are in the field mainly for the interests of the 
Connecticut men and women. It is a class publica- 
tion using short stories of not more than 1200 
words, squibs of a comical nature, shorts of 75 
to 1000 words, poetry, and articles of interest to 
the state itself. Articles should be written so that 
they may apply to this state. We are looking for 
cartoons and photographs at all times. We shall 
be glad to send writers a sample copy of the 
magazine. Manuscripts, if not available, will be 
returned within a month.” 


Victory Publications, 51 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. M. E. Balt, Editor. “We want intelligent 
fiction under 3000 words, dealing with unique char- 
acterizations, or having scientific basis, or an his- 
torical background; non-fiction of the de-bunking 
type that shatters false gods, or has exceptional 
information qualities; also poetry with philosophical 
twist. We report within ten days and pay on 
acceptance. Address manuscripts to M. E. Balt, 
2305 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


The Railway Conductor, First Ave. and First St., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Jno. R. T. Rives, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use short stories not over 4000 words. We have 
but very little use for fiction, mostly pertaining 
to railroads. Photographs are accepted when ap- 
propriate. We report on manuscripts promptly, 
and pay on acceptance.” 


Robert Elliott Productions, 200 E. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. “We are looking for three-act plays 
with short casts, preferably with four characters 
and one setting. We also need full-length musical 
comedies with a cast of five or six characters only. 
Scripts should have several alternative titles. We 
pay on usual royalty basis.” 


Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. R. Randall Irwin, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use sound trade material of any length, preferably 
giving practical ideas that will help the aeronaut- 
ical industry solve its problems. Trade news 


items in 14 western states. No crash news. Photo- 
graphs are accepted to illustrate stories. We report 
within two weeks, and pay one cent a word for 
features, and one-half cent a word for news, on 
publication.” 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, 
to understand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test 
of your story instinct. Send for this free Analysis, 
try it, and receive expert critic's opinion, also 
booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

570 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE WRITER’S CENTRE 


Expert Manuscript and Revision Service 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE IMMEDIATE ACTION 
RATES 
ee eet, MONEia 6s én sus ras ekasadew sewn Prose 
Cs sae satd ces cds sue wets aks Poetry 
SPECIAL RATE ON BOOKS 
FAE ZELIN, 446 Central Park West, New York 








ARTISTIC TYPING 
Author’s typist. Prompt co-operation.  50c 
thousand, including carbon copy and minor 
corrections. 

MAY CLOUSER 


302 Pacific-Southwest Bldg, Pasadena, Calif. 

















MARY E. REIFINE 


Duncannon, Pa. 


Will do your typing neatly and accurately. Fifty 
cents a thousand words, including minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy. Correspondence invited. 











20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 


Critics say that unless you’ve that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you’re not a professional. Let me 
shoulder the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 


MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed neatly and _ accurately. 
Prompt and careful attention given to all work. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


F. O. BROWN 


R. 2, Box 1042, Clayton, Mo. 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 50c thousand words; 
2c a line; one carbon free. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

MRS. O. L. SPEEDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 











AT YOUR SERVICE 
ACCURATE TYPING—PROMPT SERVICE 
Prose, 40c per 1000 words; Poetry, 2c per line 

MANUSCRIPTS MAILED FLAT 

Carbon cofy included 


IDA J. L. HANFT 
613 53rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Writer’s Word-List No. 2 


THE HUMAN CHARACTER: 
HIS APPEARANCE 


The lists on Color are alone 
worth the price to any writer. 
Includes Costume and Ornament. 


Price Postpaid—Money order or cash, $1.00. 
Check or new 2c stamps, $1.10. 


Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. 2, Box 376, Mankato, Minn. 


Your money back if you are not pleased. 
No. 1. Verbs of Speech—50 Cents. 








AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typed to editors’ requirements. 
Minor corrections and free carbon copy. 50c 
a thousand. Poetry 2c a line. Try our accurate 
and efficient service and be convinced. 

ORA L. QUILLIN 


SAN YSIDRO, CALIFORNIA 








TYPING 


40c Per thousand. 
LOIS DODDS 
720 East Washington Street 
Washington, Iowa 


Carbon free. 











Send manuscripts to 
me for accurate typing 
and revision. Highest 
quality work. 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 


15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in all kinds of typing. My work is done neatly 
and accurately. Prompt service. 50c a thou- 
sand words; 2c a line. Carbon copy and minor 
corrections included. 
CLARE CARLTON 
33 Kiefer Street, 








Buffalo, N. Y. 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 
Of All Kinds—Prompt Service. 

Prose, 40c per 1000 words; Poetry, 2c per line. 
Carbon Copy—Minor Corrections—Proof Read. 
Manuscripts Mailed Flat. 

Che Typing Shop 


Box 525 Pekin, Illinois 


AUTHORS 


Let us revise and type your manuscripts 

expertly. Prompt and satisfactory service. 

Rates reasonable. Write for information. 
ZELMA MERCER 

34 Highland Ave., Moundsville, W. Va., R. D. No. 1 
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Writer’s Digest 


JULIA PETERKIN 


(Continued from page 75) 


to Broadway, André Gide to Edgar Guest, 
hunting to bridge, and the selfish to the char- 
itable. Being hardboiled, she says, saves you 
much that is troublesome. Lazy about the 
kitchen, she can always brew a potent Scup- 
pernong wine. 

It is not her fault if a length of silk and a 
bit of buff sometimes bewilder a man. She 
avoids what she doesn’t like and is upset 
when her plans miscarry. Wishing, she be- 
lieves, can accomplish miracles. Her son 
was twenty-three years old when her first 
novel was published. Scrawny women, she 
Says, are invariably sharp of temper and 
Much of her work is done in a log 
cabin smothered by woodbine. Now and 
then she thinks of Biarritz. If she is a 
prophet without honor in some parts of the 
South, her front door step is nevertheless 
worn thin from the tread of countless ad- 


tongue. 


mirers. 





MAKING FEATURE EDITORS 
LIKE IT 


(Continued from page 44) 


DROPPED in one day to see a justice of 
the peace in a little town, for informa- 

tion on something since forgotten. At any 
rate that yarn did not pan out. On the wall 
of his office was a placard announcing the 
annual meeting of the Barre Thief Detect- 
ing Society. He was treasurer of it. Some- 
thing more than $3,000 reposed in the treas- 
ury. The treasury balance had been built 
up from dues of fifty cents each from mem- 
bers over a long period of years. The great- 
est outlay was for the annual banquet be- 
cause, with state police and other officers, 
there was not much demand for the services 
of members of the society as active thief 
catchers. 

Before I got home that night I had a cork- 
ing good yarn about three such societies in 
small towns, each many years old and each 
with real cash on hand with which to do 
any business that might come their way. 
While the papers that “covered” the news 
of those towns had regularly published the 
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Rates for 


Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 


for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 
$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 

for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 


Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


5c per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Special 


To acquaint you with 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
criticism service and make 
you better realise the in- 
tense value this service 
brings you, we are offer- 
ing a FREE cloth bound 
copy of Where and How 
to Sell Manuscripts or 
Roget’s Thesaurus with 
all criticism work of ten 
dollars or over. 
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O DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience. 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s DicEest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPING 
at 40c per 1000 words. I will make minor correc- 
tions and furnish one carbon copy. 

MRS. ARLIE PROCTOR 


Box 150, Pampa, Texas 








AUTHORS—ATTENTION! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly, accurately, 


and promptly. Reasonable rates. Write for 


information to 
M. H. STURM 


801 Huntington Bk. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Let your manuscript be a silent salesman. Have 
it prepared according to editorial requirements. 
Reasonable rates for work of good quality. 
Write for information. 
MARJORIE I. McLAIN 
336 Medford Street, Charlestown, Mass. 








Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, 1c per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 








C. A. MILLS 
Will type your MSS. 
Prose, 5c per 100 words. 


Poetry, le per line. 
The quality of the service will increase your 
sales and lessen your labor. 








WILLIAMSTOWN, MISSOURI 
WRITERS 

We type manuscripts accurately. Prompt 

service. 50c per 1000 words. Good paper, 


free carbon. 


FRIEDA FUNK 

















Box 9, Fremont, Nebraska 
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elections of officers, not one had ever had 
the story. All of my papers took it. 

As a matter of fact it was news to this 
day and generation but it was dressed up 
slightly different from the cut-and-dried 
forms of the modern news writer. Like 
the short story writer the news reporter 
has a formula he must follow to hold his 
job. The free lance has a chance to write 
something different from the regular run. 

If a story I have in mind has the expense 
of several pictures and considerable gasoline 
mileage I occasionally query before attempt- 
ing-it. Personally I have found that method 
both satisfactory and decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. I got wind on one occasion of what 
I visualized as a good yarn. It was going 
to take time and some expense so I queried 
my four more or less regular customers. 
Only one of the editors replied that he 
would like to see it. 

That check wouldn’t pay for the trip and 
leave anything for profit so I abandoned the 
idea until a few weeks later when I was 
in the vicinity of the story on another mat- 
ter. My original idea looked better than 
ever at close range so, being there, I loaded 
up with that story as well as the one for 
which I had made the trip. I wrote it and 
mailed it to the four papers. Three of them 
took it but not the editor who said he would 
like to see it. 

The little features are not to be despised 
by the free lance. They take a little time, 
and yield surprising returns—if you don’t 
try to make a column out of what is only 
two or three inches. And these little ones, 
like my mail carrier, you will find right un- 
der your nose. 

The late Dr. Russell H. Conwell illus- 
trated this better than I can hope to do in 
his lecture “Acres of Diamonds.” Read it. 
It is the guiding star for the free lance. 

Keep eyes open and make contacts. 

Contact is a highly important word when 
an aviator is preparing for his take-off. 

Contact is of equal importance for the 
take-off of the free lance on his flight to a 
story. Landing is the hard job. But pick 
your field and handle the controls so skil- 
fully that the editor will be forced to let you 
land on his private preserves and—that’s all. 
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There IS A Santa Claus! 


FIVE YEARS AGO, a ma 








in,” but without the least success. I say 
on the wrong track altogether. | 
show him where the trouble had | 
The story was sent out, and just before Christn 
first trip. It proved the Open Sesam« 
regular occupation and has mad 
is typical. 
ANOTHER WRITER WHOM I HAVE HELPED t ( oration S 
and in my Criticism and Sales Servi : 
“You gave me the first, in fact, the o7 \\ 
working with before were 
good does a person get from thi ‘Your char: 
fool, but in such a ca Iw t } 
I do to make them 1 ? A \ 
} ( Yu u al ] ve t | r 
a writers are constant t 
rat y about winning success. Client mi 
a nd ; selling to practically all market i i Saturday Evening Post, 


Decenaealihate Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re view, Street & Smith Group, Fiction 
House Group, Clayton Group, MacFadden Group, Collier’s, Red Book, Delineator, 


Scribner’s, Adventure, McCall’s, | many others 
One client sold over $2,000 w ] i 

a story starred in O'B ar n’s “Year Book of Best St 

became “Best Sellers. One had M 1 ( 


plays, pageants, etc, 


THESE PEOPLE SELL BECAUSE THEY LEARNED HOW 
TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


I Offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration—Coaching 
All Classes of Manuscripts sold in American and British Markets. 
(Including ‘‘Talking Pictures,’’ Novels, Stories) 

TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to- 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,900 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 
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The Commission charged on sales is 10 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCI 


f the Rejection Slips. O 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,’”’ Etc. 
P. O. Box 2602-N, Drawer A-1, P. O., 


: . : or ; . 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 





(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
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THE WORK OF C. WARDEN LA ROE HAS 
APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, LIFE, JUDGE, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
FILM FUN, GOBLIN, BREEZY STORIES, NEW 
YORK THEATER PROGRAMS, THE PLAY- 
GOER, THE FUN SHOP, COLLEGE HUMOR, 
COLLEGE LIFE, WHIZ BANG, SMOKEHOUSE 
MONTHLY, CALGARY EYE-OPENER, AMERICA’S 
HUMOR, PARIS NIGHTS, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
BROOKLYN EAGLE, CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, COLUMBUS CITIZEN AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Making Laughs Pay 


CHAPTER I 


The Qualifications of a Humorist 


O YOU want to be a humorist? 
\ number of factors have combined to determine your choice. The odds 
1 2. . 


are ten to one that | can guess a few of them. 
When you were in high school, you wrote themes which jerked a laugh from 
your fellow students who read them 
' One of your teachers quite possi commented on your natural vein of 
humor. Now that you are past high school age, and perhaps are in college, you 
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You know how to tel! a story to drain it of all the laughs which it contains. 
In conversation you always have a wise-cracking reply. Your friends would 


never think of throwing a party without you. They know in advance that it 











pe not! J never like to see a beginning humorist, or a professional one 
I > 


use the masculine pronoun merely for convenience, knowing quite well 
that women are probably equally prominent with men in the field of humor, or 


that he is funny is handicapped from the 
moment he first dabbles in the field. He will over-rate his own stuff, and be 
disappointed when he learns that an editor’s opinion of it is apt to differ from 
his own. Humorous ideas may come naturally, but the salable development of 


; RIOUSLY the subject of humor has never been treated by a pro- 
fessi t it w toward materially assisting amateur 


their efforts. “Making Laughs Pay” not only tells how 
iccessful humor t includes letters from editors, telling what 
of humor th vant to buy. In addition, “Making Laughs Pay” 
luable chapter on humor markets with complete information 
d eve ry market. 


paper, cloth-bound, glassine cover, 
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